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“Powered-Up” means just that when applied to today’s OREGON 
Chipper Chain, the standard factory equipment or replacement 
chain for all makes of saws. 


This superior chain, famous for its outstanding quality, is built with 
the precision of a fine watch .. . stands up to heavy duty like a bull- 
dozer... cuts with the speed and smoothness of a newly-honed razor, 








For ACTION ... for fast, clean, prolonged cutting ... on your brand 
of saw, in your kind of timber . . . specify “OREGON.” 


For SATISFACTION ... lasting value for your money... maximum 


trouble-free production with minimum corrective maintenance... 
specify “OREGON.” 
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OMARK Industries, Inc. 
OREGON Saw Chain Division 
PORTLAND 22, OREGON 
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Planned Packaging moves merchandise 





This tree may help you sell your product in 1989 





Thirty years from now, this seedling—and millions of 


eT 


others planted this spring for Packaging Corporation 
of America—will be made into packages that will 
give your products complete protection . . . extra 
sales appeal. Meanwhile, these trees will provide 


shelter for wildlife, recreation areas for sportsmen 


<ETTT * 


and play an important part in America’s 


vital conservation of natural resources. 


Long-range planning of timber reserves 

is but one of countless ways in which 

Packaging Corporation of America’s concept 

of Planned Packaging, implemented through 
integrated national facilities produces better 
packaging . . . more sales. Whether your require- 
ments are large or small, regional or national, 


we welcome the opportunity to help you. 
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Packaging Corporation of America 








Administrative Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan; Quincy, IIlinois; Rittman, Ohio 


Cartons + Containers + Displays + Egg Packaging Products + Molded Pulp Products + Paperboards 
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Nature’s strong right arm 


For the houses we live in, the paper we 
communicate with and, in large part, for 
the strength of the nation’s economy .. . 
we owe thanks to America’s forests. And 
for preserving our forests —for givir g them 
eyes to spot danger and arms for protec- 
tion —The American Forestry Association 
deserves the praise and strong support of 





Forest-fire lookout tower, 
Bald Mountain, Va. 





every American. This year, as in the past, 
The American Tobacco Company pledges 
its support to the work of the foresters. 
We will continue to caution Americans 
against carelessness with matches, ciga- 
rettes and campfires. We hope our cam- 
paign against negligence in the woods will 
make the foresters’ job an easier one. 
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OF PENNSYLVANIA” 


(BASIC STATISTICS) 


PLANT LOCATION SERVICES New 98-page report, just released, is of major significance to new 
TO FIT YOUR : ae — . 
INDIVIDUAL NEEDS or expanding wood utilization industries. There are approximately 
The Pennsylvania Department of 15.1 million acres of commercial forest land in Pennsylvania, con- 
Commerce, through its staff of _ pene. : : 
engineers end oconcmists, will sisting of more than 12 billion cubic feet of growing stock! 
“custom-tailor” complete plans for 


Charts included in the study show breakdowns of the volume of 


a new plant site to your specific 
| requirements. Special reports and total growing stock by species group, by diameter and size-class of 
tabulations will be presented cov- 
ering labor, markets, transporta- the trees, by the end-use for which timber is suitable, and by species 
} tion, communities, raw materials, , 
minerals, water, power, fuel, en- and forest-type. Tables detail annual growth and annual cut of tim- 


gineering services, research lab- ° : . .e 
ee ber in the commercial forest areas on a county-by-county basis. 
' oratory facilities, etc. 

I Industrial representatives are 

also available to you for per- 
sonal inspection tours and consul- 


tations. All inquiries are confiden- You may obtain copies of this 


tial! valuable study, without cost, 
Send for “PLANT LOCATION by writing on company or business 
SERVICES” affiliated letterhead. 


Send request to: 
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GROWING TIMBER 
IN THE 


SEABOARD SOUTHEAST 


The job is being done...... 


The Seaboard Southeast—comprising the six 
states of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida—is maintaining its 
reputation as the world’s finest timber-growing area. 


With a unanimity never before witnessed, all in- 
terests are working for more productive forests. 
These six states have over 113,000,000 acres of for- 
est lands —60% of the total land area. In the past 
eleven years approximately 212 billion trees have 
been planted—the equivalent of 3,000,000 acres. 


For more than two decades the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad, through its forestry division, has worked 
unremittingly with landowners and various inter- 
ested agencies for the advancement of sound for- 
estry in the six southeastern states served by the 
railroad’s lines. Our goal is to assist in insuring a 
continued adequate supply of timber for all needs 
in the years ahead. 


Industrial Department 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
3600 West Broad Street 
Richmond, Virginia 





THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 











From Our Trail Riders 


Mrs. DIxon: 
Had a wonderful trip in the Wind River 
country. I can understand why people like 
to repeat it. I must say the Loziers 
are just about the best outfitters I have 
been with. . . . I would be interested in a 
Vermont ride at a future date. 
Kay Turyzn 
55 Melrose Ave. 
Bergenfield, N. J. 
Mrs. Dixon: 
The Trail Riders canoe trip is now his- 
tory, and my improved muscle power 
proved advantageous when I moved to a 
small apartment. The guides on the canoe 
trip were very high type men and I felt 
very secure under their direction. I would 
be very much interested in a New Hamp- 
shire trip next year. 
Leta Schneider 
671 East Drive 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Mrs. D1xon: 
Many thanks to you for your kindness to 
my family in their anxiety for my safety 
on the Yellowstone Park trip. One park 
ranger did mention casually something 
about a “little disturbance over in West 
Yellowstone.” Relating back to the trip, I 
do remember awakening to see the tent 
shaking, but I assumed it was the wind. 
As usual, I had a wonderful time and loved 
the country. Mr. Frome is a fine packer. 
Emilie Dublon 
125 West 16th Street 
New York 11, New York 
Mrs. Dixon: 
The Wind River trip was the best vaca- 
tion I have ever had—and I have had some 
good ones. There was an unusually con- 
genial group of people including the out- 
fitter, Walt Lozier, and his wife. 
Marjorie Burdette 
4714 Oak Terrace 
Merchantville 8, N. J. 
Mrs. Dixon: 
I'd say the Quetico-Superior canoe trip 
was most successful. We were blessed with 
good weather, superior outfitting, and top- 
notch guides. 
Robert L. Lloyd 
Washington Valley 
Morristown, N. J. 
Mrs. Dixon: 
I wish to express my deep appreciation 
for the opportunity to have been present 
and to relive the life of the pioneer, shar- 
ing with the people long gince gone, the 
life of those times and the traditions on 
which our beloved country was founded. 
(High Uintas) 
Ralph Bush, D.D.S. 
Norfield Corners 
Weston, Conn. 

Mrs. Dixon: 

My wife, 14-year-old daughter, and I just 
returned from the thrilling wilderness trip 
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in White River and Gunnison National 
Forests. The Davis family does a good job 
on the outfitting—and they are indeed a 
fine family. More power to you—and here’s 
to many more expeditions sponsored by 
you. 

Franz Allers 

750 West 232nd Street 

New York 63, N. Y. 
Mrs. DIxon: 

I truly did enjoy our journey through 
the wilds of Montana. Looking back, after 
reviewing my notes, I realize that certainly 
no vacationer could have asked for more 
adventure, beauty, or plain, old-fashioned 
fun. 

Patricia E. Moss 
Arlington, New Jersey 


Career Conservation 


EpDIToR: 

RE: “Conservation As A Career” (AM 
Forests 6/59) 
Letter: Roger Hale, Conservation 
Foundation (AM Forests 8/59) 

Read both items with interest and I cer- 
tainly agree with Mr. Hale in regards to 
specialization. However, I feel that we 
must point out our existence is based on 
the generalization of “Conservation As A 
Career.” And, in fact, the referred-to ar- 
ticle points up the truth of its own title. 

We have been training men in the gen- 
eralized fields of conservation for some five 
years, having dealt with thousands and 
graduated many who are actively engaged 
in the career conservation positions which 
do exist. We refer to the sub-college level 
which is the backbone of any conservation 
program: the “workhorses” of the federal, 
state and local conservation departments. 

I must insist that attention be given to 
the fact that there is a growing need for 
individuals with the broadest of back- 
grounds in the field of “Forestry & Wild- 
life” work. Also, that AMERICAN Forests 
become aware of this group in planning 
and discussing “Conservation As A Career.” 

William Morten, Pres. 
Forestry and Wildlife Course 
1038 S. La Brea Ave. 

Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Prodigal’s Return 


EpITor: 

Some time ago I decided to quit AFA 
because of its stand on the Wilderness Bill, 
and I did. Then I decided to renew, and 
I have. After thinking it over, I decided 
that just because I didn’t agree with you on 
some things was no reason to quit en- 
tirely. 

I have 150 acres of woods here in the 
Ozarks. I would like to practice good for- 
estry on it, but how can you in an open 
range country where herds of cows, hogs, 
horses, and goats run loose? The planta- 
tions of pine I set out are constantly being 


broken and trampled; the tulip poplars 
have been completely destroyed. Some of 
my neighbors admit that as long as they 
can use the woods as pasture they will con- 
tinue to set fires. So long as the open 
range exists, things are hopeless so far as 
the Ozarks are concerned. 
Why don’t you do something about it? 

Richard Schwartz 

P. O. Box 31 

Van Buren, Missouri 


Too Close a Shave? 


EpITor: 

The picture of the Champion Tree which 
was saved from destruction in Memphis, 
Tennessee present: . very interesting situa- 
tion. It will be interesting to see how long 
the tree will live under the harsh condi- 
tions imposed by the road builders. 

A great number of surface leader roots 
have unquestionably been cut and _ after 
several years when hot weather hits and the 
top sends out an SOS for moisture it is 
extremely doubtful if the necessary root sys- 
tem will be there. 

_ This is an interesting feature and I en- 
Joy it every issue. 
Edward H. Scanlon, 
Editor 
Trees Magazine 
Olmsted Falls, Ohio 


Alaska Fire 


Mr. POMEROY: 

At the news of the inadequate funds pro- 
vided in the federal budget for proper de- 
velopment of a fire suppression program in 
Alaska, as stated in your article, “The Ex- 
pendables,” I am shocked. 

Please advise me if necessary action has 
been taken by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee and if ietters to our senators 
and representatives are needed. 

I wish to thank you and The American 
Forestry Association for your deliberate 
and forthright action on this matter. I am, 
1 assure you, deeply concerned. 

Leonard R. Graydon 
Committee Chairman 
The New York Ramblers 
110 West 71 St. 

New York 23, N. Y. 


Forests Take Vision 


EpITor: 

The article “Forests Take Vision” in the 
August issue of AMERICAN FORESTS was €X- 
cellent. I hope you will find space for 
more articles on the experiences and prob- 
lems of small woodlot owners, in your fu- 
ture issues. 

Lester C. Johnson 
Perrysburg, Ohio 
R. F. BD. #2 


(Turn to page 11) 
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There is something “new under 
the sun” — and the newest 


thing on the Southern scene are 
the 90 Pilot Forests, sponsored 
by the Pulp and Paper Mills of 


the region, and which were 
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formally dedicated this April. 
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Here’s what we had to say about the 
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Four Pilot Forests — 3 in Georgia and 
one in South Carolina, which Union 
Bag-Camp was privileged to sponsor: 


are 


NOW! A permanent and continuing guide to - 
profitable tree growing is yours in this demon- 
stration farm forest which shows you first-hand S&S 
how best to plant seedlings, control weed trees, AFA 

harvest trees scientifically, set up fire control @ARiy 
measures and other good forestry practices. This ¥ ¥ 4 pucpwooo 
Pilot Forest is one of more than 90 tracts sponsor- A sssociarion 
ed by Southern pulp and paper companies. Let 
this Pilot Forest help YOU put idle lands to profit- 
able use or bring your current tree crop to peak 
production. 
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UNION BAG - CAMP 
Biyfter Corporulin 


WOODLANDS DIVISION SAVANNAH, GA. 








TORTURE TEST NO. 71-42-8 

McCulloch ONE/70 direct-drive chain saw subjected to 
—30° F. for 40 hours. At completion of impound period, saw 
tested for starting and wood-cutting performance. No adjust- 
ments made. 


RESULTS: On first pull of starter rope engine turned easily 
and smoothly. Second pull produced partial combustion. Third 
pull resulted in full power start. Saw idled and accelerated 
smoothly. Subsequent wood-cutting analysis proved torque 
and RPM excellent. 
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Meet McCulloch’s new NUMBER ONE saws 
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PLACE: Mojave Desert, California. MAX. AIR TEMP: 119.6° F. STARTING: Max- 
imum 3 pulls. MAX. ENGINE TEMP. AT SHUTDOWN: 432.2° F. TYPE OF WOOD 


McCullochs new 
Number One saws a ar 
sta rT in seconds, A man on makes his living with a chain saw can’t 


always wait on the weather. That’s why we put our 
new McCulloch Number One saws through brutal tor- 
ture tests to prove they start fast and keep cutting 
strong in arctic cold or blistering summer heat—or any 


a 
deliver smooth —“*"ssescxx 
Temperature is just part of the story as far as our 


tests at McCulloch are concerned. We put our new 

Number One saws through the most severe torture 

e tests our engineers could think of. Starting tests. En- 
5 durance tests. Field tests. And, finally, tests on the 

ower rl ht now job by hundreds of professional loggers and wood- 
e cutters throughout the country. Altogether, more than 

40,000 man-hours and $1,000,000 were spent testing 

the Number One saws. The results prove that, dollar 

for dollar, pound for pound, McCulloch is Number 

One. Reliable. Lightweight. Powerful. Easy on the 

man. Try Number One at your McCulloch dealer. 
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ONE /80 Gear-Drive 


® More lugging power than any other saw its size 
@ Only 25 pounds @ Takes bars up to 44” 

@ Takes 15” plunge bow @ Dynamrnically balanced 
@ Pintail Chain. e Seven models to choose from. 
Prices start as low as $154.95 








LEADERSHIP THROUGH CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


McCULLOCH CHAIN SAWS 


Number One In World Sales 
For free booklet write McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles 45, California, Dept. 11 


McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles 45, Calif. * Marine Products Division (Scott Outboards), Minneapolis, Minn. 
McCulloch of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada * McCulloch International Inc., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
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‘il a Lookout | 


By ALBERT G. HALL | 


HOW MUCH WATER DEVELOPMENT IS NEEDED? WHEN IS IT NEEDED? WHERE IS IT NEEDED? What 
should be the physical pattern of water development in the future? These are 
the questions to which answers are being sought by the Senate Select Committee 
on National Water Resources. The committee will begin a series of hearings on 
water needs and proposals on October 7 in Bismarck, North Dakota, and will fol- 
low this with 17 similar hearings covering every region of the continental 
United States. Yet to be scheduled are hearings in the southeastern states. 
The select committee results from Senate adoption of S. Res. 48 in April of this 
year, authorizing $175,000, "to make exhaustive studies of the extent to which 
water resource activities in the United States are related to the national in- 
terest, and the extent and character of water resource activities, both govern- 
mental and non-governmental, that can be expected to be required to provide the 
quantity and quality of water for use by the population, agriculture, and 
industry between the present time and 1980, along with suitable provisions for 
related recreational and fish and wildlife values, to the end that such studies 
and recommendations based thereon may be available to the Senate in consider- 
ing water resources policies for the future." 


CONGRESS HAS BECOME INCREASINGLY CONCERNED OVER THE ABILITY OF THE NATION'S WATER 
RESOURCES to sustain the continued economic growth necessary for our country 
to remain strong, to enjoy an ever-increasing standard of living, and to pro- 
vide an adequate springboard to launch us into the space age which apparently 
lies just ahead, according to Theodore M. Schad, staff director of the select 
committee. Senator Kerr of Oklahoma is chairman of the committee; Senator 
Kuchel of California is vice chairman. Members of the committee include the 
chairman and the two other members from each of the standing committees con- 
cerned with water development and use: Interior and Insular Affairs, Public 
Works, Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and Agriculture and Forestry. Over the 
years the water resources programs of the federal government have grown on 
the basis of legislation which has emanated from these four committees, vithout 
any one of them being responsible for overall co-ordination of federal activi- 
ties in the water resources field. 












THE WATER RESOURCES REPORT is expected to be completed in June, 1960. Reliance will be 
placed in large part on the compilation of basic data by the federal agencies 
in the water resources field, and each state, including Alaska and Hawaii, has 
been asked to submit information on itsS water problems. Federal agencies 
asked to participate in the study are: Bureau of Reclamation, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Department of Agriculture, Public Health Service, Department of Com- 
merce, Federal Power Commission, Department of the Interior, Geological Survey, 
and Census Bureau. Additional information on power demands is being developed 
for the committee by the Edison Electric Institute and the American Public 
Power Association. 


COST ESTIMATES FOR DEVELOPMENT OF WATER SUPPLY TO MEET DEMANDS will be developed by the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation. The Ford Foundation-financed 
Resources for the Future, Inc., will prepare water supply-demand relationships 
for each of the major river basins and regions—22 water resources regions, 
plus Alaska and Hawaii. For new technical methods of improving water utiliza- 
tion, the committee has asked the Forest Service to report on vegetational 
management, the Weather Bureau to report on weather modification, the Bureau of 
Reclamation to report on evaporation reduction and reduction of other losses 
in water transportation and storage. The Office of Saline Water and the 


(Turn to page 60) 
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Forest Forum 
(From page 6) 


Speaks Up For Forests 


CHIEF FORESTER: 


This is in reply to your letter of August 
91 about my recent talk before the West- 
ern Association of State Game and Fish 
Commissioners. I appreciate your compli- 
mentary remarks. 

You asked what I had in mind in refer- 
ring to proposals which constitute a threat 
and a precedent for dismemberment of the 
whole national forest system. 

I recently had a similar inquiry from Dr. 
Howard Zahniser of the Wilderness Society. 
I explained to him that I did not refer to 
the current Wilderness Bill, S. 1123, enact- 
ment of which has been recommended by 
this department with certain basic amend- 
ments. 

However, we in the Department of Agri- 
culture are aware of frequent proposals to 
transfer substantial areas of national forest 
land to national park, monument, or rec- 
reation area status. As an example, I refer 
to the suggestion to transfer numerous areas 
from Agriculture to Interior contained in 
the February 1959 issue of the Sierra Club 
Bulletin. Also there are bills in Congress 
to authorize an Ice Age National Park in 
Wisconsin and an Oregon Dunes National 
Seashore in Oregon. Both of these pro- 
posals involve substantial acreages of na- 
tional forest land. 

There have been other proposals vigor- 
ously advanced to establish national parks 
in the North Cascades in Washington and 
in the Wheeler Peak area of the Humboldt 
National Forest in Nevada. Both of these 
areas have been administered and _ protect- 
ed for many years by the Forest Service un- 
der its policies of multiple-use manage- 
ment. We are strongly of the opinion that 
these and other national forest areas which 
have been mentioned by park advocates 
should continue to be administered by the 
Forest Service. We consider proposals to 
transfer jurisdiction to another department 
a threat toward dismemberment of the na- 
tional forest system. 

The advocates of these proposals rarely 
seek the views of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the agency which is now adminis- 
tering the land. I appreciate the fact that 
you have done so, thus giving me an oppor- 
tunity to express our firm opposition to 
these proposals for single-purpose use. 

I consider any action which would tend 
to weaken or dismember the national for- 
est system to be adverse to the public 
interest. 

E. L. Peterson 

Assistant Secretary 
Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 


Thank You, Sir 


Mr. Hornapay: 


When I got home the other night I 
found my copy of AMERICAN Forests for 
August, and I read with a great deal of 
pleasure several of the articles—I am sure 
you know which ones. 

The Cape Cod article “fhoreau’s Cape 
Cod” is a dandy story, as is “Cape Cod 
Forests.” I was particularly pleased with 
the latter because, in my opinion, it is 

(Turn to page 86) 











1508 CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
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GEORGE WALSH 
Your Traimng Officer 


16mm. COLOR-CORRECT FILMS 
RECORDED IN SYNCRONOUS SOUND 


HANDLE ON A 

ROUND POINT 18 MINUTES — $139.00 
This film covers the many uses of the shovel as a basic 
firefighting tool. Even old-timers in the firefighting 
game will learn new techniques from information gath- 
ered throughout the United States and Canada. Safety 
and proper use for maximum accomplishment is stressed 
throughout the film. 


SHARP AS A RAZOR 15% MINUTES — $133.00 
Sharp cutting tools are safe cutting tools — when prop- 
erly used! This basic film effectively demonstrates safe 
and efficient use of cutting tools on the fire line. Funda- 
mental rules for axe, Pulaski, brushhook and other tools 
are clearly outlined and summarized for easy learning. 
Proper maintenance and storage is also covered. 


DOWN TO EARTH 13% MINUTES — $127.00 
A new and interesting film presentation of the correct 
and safe use of scraping tools. Instructor, with help of 
Trainee and skilled firefighters, points out the many uses 
of scraping tools on the fire line. He emphasizes proper 
tool selection for job at hand as well as safe working 
habits. 


SAFETY DEPENDS 

ON YOU 13% MINUTES — $127.00 
This safety film covers all general hand tool safety pre- 
cautions including carrying, handling, use and storage. 
Hazards of improper acts are pointed out, then correct 
methods are clearly demonstrated. Film ends with a con- 
cise summary and stresses that safety “always comes 
first.” 
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Dr. Goddard (left) receives congratulations from Col. T. D. Setliffe, Governor David 
L. Lawrence of Penna., Col. S. T. B. Johnson, Col. S. E. Smith, Lt. Col. W. W. Boggs 


R. Maurice K. Goddard, Penn- 

sylvania’s Secretary of Forests 
and Waters, was honored recently 
with the Army’s second highest dis- 
tinguished public service award in 
recognition of his close co-operation 
with the Corps of Engineers in pro- 
viding increased flood protection 
and improved navigation facilities 
for Pennsylvania. 

Goddard received the Patriotic 
Civilian Service Award in the office 
of Governor David L. Lawrence at 
a ceremony attended by the gover- 
nor and members of the cabinet. 
Colonel Stanley T. B. Johnson, Dis- 
trict Engineer for the Baltimore Dis- 
trict of the Corps of Engineers, pre- 
sented the award on behalf of Secre- 
tary of the Army Wilbur M. Brucker 
and General E. C. Itschner, Chief 
of Engineers. 

The citation read in part, “Your 
outstanding accomplishments in co- 
ordinating the activities of the many 
state agencies and municipalities 
and in integrating their efforts with 
those of the Corps of Engineers to- 
ward the common good of the pub- 
lic facilitated and aecelerated the 
Corps’ civil works mission in the 
state of Pennsylvania. Working in 
close co-operation with the Corps, 
you have assured timely local co-op- 
eration in federal projects and have 
directed a program of state-spon- 
sored projects to supplement and ex- 
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ploit to the fullest, the benefits of 
federal projects.” 

In commenting on Dr. Goddard's 
accomplishments, Governor Law- 
rence said that he could think of no 
man or agency more deserving of 
such an honor. “Pennsylvania has 
today in the Department of Forests 
and Waters one of the nation’s out- 
standing natural resource agencies,” 
the Governor declared. “The suc- 
cess of Pennsylvania’s conservation 
program over the last four or five 
years has been the work of many 
people, but it has been Maurice 
Goddard who has infused the pro- 
gram with enthusiasm and di- 
rection.” 

The Governor said that “Secre- 
tary Goddard's talent for gaining 
co-operation between state agencies, 
between the state and federal gov- 
ernments, and between his own de- 
partment and private citizens of this 
commonwealth, has earned a wide 
distinction for Pennsylvania in the 
conservation field. Pennsylvania’s 
state flood control program today is 
rivalled only by California, thanks 
to the co-operation of the U. S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, and Secretary 
Goddard’s diligence.” 

“I can testify personally,” the Gov- 
ernor added, “to the excellent spirit 
of co-operation which exists between 
the people of Pittsburgh and Secre- 
tary Goddard in carrying through 
the Point State Park program... .” 
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An old recipe for bird pie starts out: 
‘First catch a bird.” 


A recipe for making good paper 
should begin: ‘‘First, some 
good trees.” 


grow 


Since 10,000 Champions want to go 
on making the best paper, we want 
to be sure we'll have good trees... 
always. That’s why we try to prac- 
tice good forest management, and 
help our woods-growing neighbors 
to do the same. 


Our efforts pay off in products like 
Templar Coated Offset, a grade 
that prints superbly by offset 
lithography. The constantly increas- 
ing popularity of Templar Coated 
Offset among lithographers every- 
where is the best possible reason 
for good forest management. 


Champion Sets the Pace in Papermaking 

















The Champion Paper and Fibre Company 


AMERICAN FORESTS 
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How to make a colorful impression 


The colorful plumage of the macaw serves as an exacting 
demonstration of the ability of Templar Coated Offset 
to deliver fine quality, detailed color reproduction. 


Its blue-white shade and smooth coated surface 


assure brilliant multi-color effects, dense blacks, 
COATED CANE 


; \ON "PAPERS 
and sharp, clear halftones. For pamphlets, folders, te 
catalogues, house magazines, direct mail advertising 
and sales promotion material of all kinds. 


For printed or plain samples write Champion’s Advertising Department. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 


HAMILTON, OHIO 





These Merchants Can Supply You With 


TEMPLAR COATED OFFSET 


ALABAMA 
. The Whitaker Paper Company 
The Partin Paper Company 
W. H. Atkinson. .Fine Papers 


Birmingham 
Mobile 
Montgomery 


ARIZONA 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Butler Paper Company 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Phoenix 


Tucson 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock Roach Paper Company 
CALIFORNIA 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Fresno 
Los Angeles 


Oakland 
Sacramento 
San Francisco 


San Jose 
Stockton 


COLORADO 


Denver Graham Paper Company 


CONNECTICUT 


John Carter & Co., Inc. 
John Carter & Co., Inc. 


Hartford 
New Haven 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington Whiting-Patterson Co., Inc. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington The Whitaker Paper Company 


FLORIDA 
The Jacksonville Paper Co. 
The Everglade Paper Company 
The Central Paper Company 
The Capital Paper Company 
The Tampa Paper Company 


Jacksonville. . . 
Miami 
Orlando 
Tallahassee. . . 
Tampa 


GEORGIA 
..The Whitaker Paper Company 
The Macon Paper Company 
. The Atlantic Paper Company 


Atlanta. . 
Macon , 
Savannah... 


IDAHO 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago. .Dwight Brothers Paper Company 
Parker, Schmidt & Tucker Paper Co. 
Decatur Paper House, Inc. 
Peoria Paper House, Inc. 
Irwin Paper Company 
C. J. Duffey Paper Company 


Decatur 
Peoria 
Quincy. . 
Rock Island 


INDIANA 
Fort Wayne The Millcraft Paper Company 
Indianapolis. .... Indi Paper C y, Inc. 








KANSAS 

Wichita Southwest Paper Company 
KENTUCKY 

.The Rowland Paper Company, Inc. 


Louisville 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans .. The D & W Paper Co., Inc. 


THE CHAMPION 


Augusta 


Baltimore 


Boston 
Springfield 
Worcester 


Detroit 
Grand Rapids 
Minneapolis 


St. Paul 


Jackson 
Meridian 


Kansas City 
St. Louis 


Billings 
Great Falls 
Missoula 


Concord 


Newark 
Trenton 


Albuquerque 


Albany 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 


Jamestown 


New York City 


For Export 


Rochester... . 


Asheville 
Charlotte 
Raleigh 


Akron 
Cincinnati 


Cleveland. . 
Columbus. . 
Dayton 
Mansfield 
Toledo 


MAINE 
John Carter & Company, Inc. 


MARYLAND 
. Garrett-Buchanan Company 
The Whitaker Paper Company 


MASSACHUSETTS 
John Carter & Company, Inc. 
John Carter & Company, Inc. 
John Carter & Company, Inc. 


MICHIGAN 
The Whitaker Paper Company 
Central Michigan Paper Co. 


MINNESOTA 

Cc. J. Duffey Paper Company 
Inter-City Paper Company 
Cc. J. Duffey Paper Company 
Inter-City Paper Company 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson Paper Company 
Newell Paper Company 


MISSOURI 
Wertgame Paper Company 
Acme Paper Company 
Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe 
Paper Company 


MONTANA 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
John Carter & Company, Inc. 


NEW JERSEY 
Central Paper Company 
Central Paper Company 


NEW MEXICO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


NEW YORK 
Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
Steph & pany, Inc. 
Hubbs & Howe Company 
The Millcraft Paper Company 
Forest Paper Co., Inc. 
Milton Paper Co., Inc. 
Pohiman Paper Co., Inc. 
Reinhold-Gould, Inc. 
Royal Paper Corporation 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
er rat Dunton (Far East) 
Bulkley Dunton S. A. 





' Dna Paper Corp., S. A. 
Champion Paper Export Corp. 
Genesee Valley Paper Company 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Henley Paper Company 
The Charlotte Paper Company 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company 
OHIO 
The Millcraft Paper Comp 


OKLAHOMA 
Beene Paper Company 
Tayloe Paper Company 


OREGON 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carter, Rice & Co. of Oregon 


Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown Kemmerer Paper Company 
(Division of Garrett-Buchanan Company) 
Lancaster Garrett-Buchanan Company 
Philadelphia. Garrett-Buchanan Company 
Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Whiting-Patterson Company, Inc. 
The Whitaker Paper Company 
Garrett-Buchanan Company 


Pittsburgh 
Reading 


RHODE ISLAND 

Providence John Carter & Company, Inc. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Columbia .. Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Sioux Falls Sioux Falls Paper Company 

TENNESSEE 
Bond-Sanders Paper Company 
The Cincinnati Cordage & 
Paper Company 
Tayloe Paper Company 
. .Bond-Sanders Paper Company 


Chattanooga 
Knoxville 


Memphis 
Nashville 


TEXAS 


Kerr Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Southwestern Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Compan 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Olmsted-Kirk Company 


Amarillo 
Austin 
Dallas 

El Paso 

Ft. Worth 
Harlingen 
Houston 
Lubbock 
San Antonio 
Waco 


UTAH 
Carpenter Paper Company 
American Paper & Supply 
Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


Ogden 
Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company 


Norfolk 
Richmond 


WASHINGTON 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carpenter Paper Company 


Seattle 
Spokane. . 


Tacoma 
Yakima 


WEST VIRGINIA 





The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper 
Company 
The Whitaker Paper Company 
The Millcraft Paper Company 
Sterling Paper Company 


The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 


Sterling Paper Company 
The Millcraft Paper Company 


PAPER AND FIBRE 


General Office: Hamilton, Ohio 


Mills at Hamilton, Ohio ... Canton, N. C. ... Pasadena, Texas 


The Cincinnati Cordage & 
Paper Company 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee. . .Dwight Brothers Paper Company 


CANADA 


Toronto Blake Paper Limited 


COMPANY 
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By HENRY CLEPPER 


ORESTRY in Pennsylvania may 

be said to have had its start as a 
result of two events that actually 
occurred outside the state. 


+ 4 One was the creation in 1873 by 
the American Association for the 

Pennsvivania S Advancement of Science of a com- 
e mittee “to memorialize Congress and 


the several state legislatures on the 
importance of promoting the culti- 


Forestr vation of timber and the preserva- 
aN Vy tion of forests.” As a result of the 
vu committee’s activities, Dr. Franklin 

B. Hough was appointed special 

| ° . forestry agent in the U. S. Depart- 
eTITAe e ment of Agriculture by an Act of 

>, Congress in 1876. Influenced by this 

Z modest beginning of forestry in the 


federal government, several states 
soon showed official interest. 


In 1875 the second event occurred. 
The American Forestry Congress 
(now The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation) was organized. For more 
than eight decades this citizens’ or- 
ganization has led the cause of con- 
servation in America. To it belongs 
the credit for having created the 
public sentiment that gave life to 
the early conservation movement in 
Pennsylvania and other states, as 
well as nationally. 

A third event was wholly an in- 
digenous development within the 
Keystone State, and was perhaps 
the most influential of all. At a 
meeting in Philadelphia on May 26, 
1886, addresses on forestry were 
made by Dr. Joseph T. Rothrock 
and Dr. B. E. Fernow, chief of the 
Division of Forestry, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. So enthusias- 
tic was the interest among the audi- 


P ence that it was decided to form a 
Le forestry association. On November 


30, 1886, the Pennsylvania Forestry 
Robert S. Conklin Gifford Pinchot ~ Association was formally organized 
with Dr. Rothrock as president. 


As early as 1877 Dr. Rothrock had 
begun a campaign for forest conser- 
vation in the commonwealth. In 
that year he had been appointed 
Michaux lecturer by the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadel- 
phia. This appointment came as the 
result of a legacy by the great 
French botanist F. Andre Michaux 
to extend the knowledge of silvicul- 
ture in America. The Philosophical 
Society was made custodian of the 
fund. 


Robert Y. Stuart George H. Wirt 


Lloyd E. Partain P. H. Glatfelter 


After the formation of the Penn- 
sylvania Forestry Association, Dr. 
Rothrock’s program of public edu- 

(Turn to page 78) 
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<4 Dr. Maurice K. Goddard at Penn’s View 
Photo by Ralph Widner 





Pennsylvania's 


AY Henry Clepper comments in the preceding 
article, Pennsylvania has a proud forestry her- 
itage. For the record, it should also be noted that 
the decades following the Rothrock beginnings 
found the state’s resources programs floundering at 
times, with the exception of the dedicated fire pro- 
gram between 1901 and 1946 of Chief Fire Warden 
Wirt. To this indefatigable fire fighter (see page 
90) must go great credit for today’s big comeback 
in Penn’s Woods. He was their great protector. 
Elsewhere, the history is not always so attractive. 
Politics moved into the Department of Forests and 
Waters, and this was by no means entirely due to 
the so-called professional politicians. The voices 
of Pennsylvania professional men were heard all 
too infrequently in our scientific and lay confer- 
ences. Top men packed their bags and moved to 
greener pastures. All too often the state failed to 
attract the top men in Penn State’s famous forestry 
school. In short, as mediocrity in the form of po- 
litical appointments moved into more and more 
top technical positions the state became a sad ob- 
ject lesson. No matter how proud the heritage—be 
it a state or an association—it is necessary to cher- 
ish that heritage and keep the standards up. 
Fortunately, as events were to prove, none of 
these problems was insurmountable. With the 
right man at the helm, all of these things have been 
corrected now. What must be termed the present 
renaissance in Pennsylvania resources programs 
dates back to January 17, 1955, when Governor 
Leader installed as secretary of Forests and Waters 
the individual who is proving to be the right man 
at the right time. And this new chapter, it should 
be added, is being carried forward by the present 
able governor, the Honorable David Lawrence. 
The secretary’s name is Maurice K. Goddard. A 
Maine-educated forester, he has been associated 
with the forestry school at Penn State since 1935, 
most recently as director. His background reveals 
that he was a capable forester and school admin- 
istrator, a former lieutenant colonel in the Army, 
and an individual with an attractive personality. 
Events were also to show that here was a man Ca- 
pable of exploding with a self-starting, tireless 
sense of “mission,” a student of practical govern- 
ment (he still says that the study of government is 
the great need in resources schools), an adminis- 
trator with an almost uncanny knack for achieving 
co-operation, and a militant conservationist who 
believes it is high time conservation assumes its 
rightful place in national and state affairs ‘‘as the 
applied science of reconciling man’s material de- 
mands upon nature with his biological dependence 
upon a balanced resources environment—balanced, 
that is, in terms of his long-range interests.” 
When Dr. Goddard moved from his little college 
town to the hurly-burly of Harrisburg governmen- 
tal affairs, he knew that the success of his program 
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would depend on his ability to attract and keep 
topflight professional men. With Governor Lead- 
er’s backing, he set up a merit system for profes- 
sional personnel, making them immune to the vicis- 
situdes of politics, and immediately encountered 
opposition from some very astute individuals in the 
form of political chairmen from 67 Pennsylvania 
counties. 

Goddard won this initial encounter and at the 
same time won the respect of the professional poli- 
ticians. While he had shown that he had done his 
homework and knew a thing or two about tactics 
and maneuver, we believe that this initial victory 
must be attributed in large measure to the fact that 
Goddard has a sincere belief that politicians are 
human. By this we mean that he has a profound 
conviction, as a student of government, that poli- 
ticians are useful people who protect our liberties 
and get things done. Unlike so many rigid, purist 
conservationists, he holds these same views in ref- 
erence to such diverse groups as army engineers and 
highway builders, and he indeed believes that con- 
servationists display an immature form of naivete 
when tlhiey fail to recognize the singular abilities of 
these groups and seek their co-operation. If we 
seem to dwell on this point at length we do so in 
the conviction that Goddard’s great success as a 
conservationist hinges on one word—‘‘co-opera- 
tion.” In following him around in his own state 
for several days—a task that starts around 6:30 and 
generally ends around midnight—we learned that 
it is a word he uses more than any other. At any 
rate, speaking as one pragmatist to another, God- 
dard asked that the political leaders show him the 
same respect that he was prepared to show them. 
He won that respect. He has since built one of the 
best all-around resources staffs in the history of 
the state or nation. 

In turning next to Pennsylvania forestry we do 
so not because it is the most spectacular resource 
program in the state (it isn’t) but because, in our 
opinion, Goddard’s foresters are the unsung heroes 
of the comprehensive program unfolded by their 
jet-propelled boss. Under efficient State Forester 
Ralph Wible, who was brought back by Goddard, 
receipts from this program have now climbed to 
almost half a million dollars annually, most of it 
from sale of timber. Four booming nurseries turn 
out upwards of 20 million seedlings a year, and 
open pit miners have planted 63 million seedlings 
on 70,000 acres of strip-mined land since 1945. 
Good silvicultural practices adhere on upwards of 
three million acres of forest land as managed by 20 
district foresters. Ninety timber sales are present- 
ly in progress. Assistance to private owners is in- 
creasing, and the department issues a market bulle- 
tin to 500 tree farmers and other owners in the 
state. At the same time, foresters are trying to pur- 
chase the private land in their checkerboard own- 
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Resource Renaissance 


ership pattern, and they deserve more help from 
private industry on this project than they are cur- 
rently receiving, although industry generally is sol- 
idly behind Goddard. Otherwise these privately- 
held units may well wind up in the hands of 
out-of-state hunting and fishing clubs. It would 
seem that any department that has abolished its 
own sawmills to encourage private initiative should 
not have to beg support in this particular matter. 

But to us, the most remarkable thing about this 
forestry program, the second biggest money maker 
in the department (the first is oil and gas royalties, 
which will eventually reach a point of no return 
while the timber curve keeps going up), is its tre- 
mendous efficiency in terms of road building and 
maintaining some 4,000 miles of roads at an aver- 
age cost of $40 a mile, as compared to $200 and 
more at the county level. Using second-hand Army 
surplus equipment, kept in the pink by the for- 
esters, equipment costs are held down as the profit 
margin goes up. Even so, one district forester 
couldn’t resist placing a particularly disreputable- 
looking but spotlessly clean truck at a strategic 
junction where it hit the inspecting forest commis- 
sioners—there are three—squarely in the eye. It was 
easily the most dilapidated-looking vehicle we had 
ever seen. Blandly giving the truck the once-over, 
Commissioner Glatfelter turned to the district for- 
ester and observed, “Well, as Goddard would say, 
the tires are good.” In our opinion, Goddard not 
only demands but gets superlative service from his 
loyal foresters. 

However, it must be conceded that the Big 
Spectacular in the Pennsylvania program is the 
Goddard campaign to “build a park within 25 miles 
of every citizen.” Sixty-six state parks are now com- 
pleted, four are in various stages of construction, 
and five more are on the drafting board. These 
are largely financed by approximately two-and-a- 
half million dollars annually from exploration, de- 
velopment, and royalties on oil and gas produced 
on state forest land. Working on the theory that 
outdoor recreation today must be regarded as the 
foremost of all the multiple uses of public lands, 
Goddard has enlisted an enviable type of co-opera- 
tion from such agencies as the Fish and Game Com- 
missions, the State Highway Department, the Army 
Engineers, the Soil Conservation and Forest Serv- 
ices, and others. Pennsylvania’s park demand is 
second only to New York’s, and Goddard is deter- 
mined to meet it. As rapidly as soil is broken on 
all new recreation reservoirs, a complete staff in- 
cluding trained parks men and engineers are put 
on the job in the belief that these people should 
“grow with their own project.” All of the various 
agencies and most of the citizens have received these 
parks with whoops of approval, for everyone bene- 
fits, including property owners adjacent to new 

(Turn to page 60) 

















Hunting prospects are excellent due 
to the abundance and variety of game 


HAT 4 surprise Pennsylvania 

must be to the out-of-state 
tourist who has _ cold-bloodedly 
checked the statistics of the com- 
monwealth! 

Somewhere he has heard that 
Pennsylvania offers tremendous out- 
door recreational possibilities for 
the camper, the fisherman, the hunt- 
er, and for those who just seek beau- 
tiful scenery and solitude. Yet his 
book of facts would make this sound 
like an impossibility. 

He reads that the commonwealth 
ranks thirty-second in size among 
the 48 states, yet has the second 
highest population. ‘This means 
that its 12 million residents would 
have to be packed in at the rate of 
250 per square mile. This is a great- 
er population density than is found 
in most European countries, almost 
twice that of China, and very close 
to equaling that of India! 

He continues to read and finds 
that it is probable that in all the 
world no other area of 45,000 square 
miles equals Pennsylvania in the 
wealth of its resources and the range 
of its products. Where else can be 
found an industrial pattern so rich 
and varied as to lead a whole hemi- 
sphere in the production of steel 
and pig iron on one hand, and of 
delicate lace curtains and _ table 
cloths on the other? What other re- 
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As an industry, recreation outranks agriculture, a $750 million business, in the state 


the has everything STATE 


By ROGER M. LATHAM 


gion of the earth produces, at the 
same time, more cement and more 
umbrellas, more zinc and more 
shirts, more glass, more coke and 
coal-tar products, and more cigars— 
more of all of these than any other 
state in the nation, or any nation 
but our own in the western world? 
Ninety-nine per cent of all Ameri- 
can anthracite comes from Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Keystone State is also 
one of the two greatest producers 
of bituminous coal. And it has the 
world’s oldest continuously produc- 
tive oil field. 

Hearing these facts about Penn- 
sylvania, a stranger might well im- 
agine the whole area of this state 
to be nothing but a long line of fac- 
tory chimneys, coal mines, and oil 
well derricks. But reading further, 
he would find out that Pennsylvania 
contains 15,000,000 acres of forest, 
and that more than 3,200,000 acres 
of that woodland are owned by the 
public and are devoted to wildlife, 
flood control, and public recreation. 

But if that is so, the stranger 
would conclude that there can be 
nothing else between the industries 
and the forests. However, that 
would be far from true for, in addi- 
tion to all its great and varied in 
dustries and its many millions ot 
acres of wild land, Pennsylvania is 
one of America’s great farming 


states. It produces more steel, but 
also grows more cigar leaf tobacco. 
It quarries more stone, but also 
harvests more buckwheat. It also 
stands among the nation’s great pro- 
ducers of potatoes and apples. It 
ships and receives a greater tonnage 
of commodities than any state in 
the union. Its highways would reach 
four times around the earth. 

3ut with all its teeming industry 
and modern transportation, its 12 
million people and 43,000 miles of 
paved highway, Pennsylvania still 
ranks near the top as a recreational 
state. In fact, recreation is a bigger 
industry in Pennsylvania than agri- 
culture, even though the value of 
all farm products sold exceeds $750 
million. About 9,500 miles of fish- 
ing streams and numerous lakes and 
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dams are enjoyed by at least 750,000 
resident fishermen, not counting 
children. Over a million hunters 
harvest 100,000 to 125,000 deer, 300 
to 400 bears, and 20,000 wild tur- 
keys each year, plus countless thou- 
sands of small game mammals and 
birds of various kinds. 

Diversity in recreational oppor- 
tunity is probably Pennsylvania’s 
greatest asset. It is only an hour’s 
drive from the crowded beaches and 
bustling activity of Presque Isle State 
Park on Lake Erie to a true wilder- 
ness area where a man can get “lost” 
many miles from the nearest house 
or paved road. From the quiet dig- 
nity of Valley Forge just outside of 
Philadelphia to good wild turkey 
and deer hunting is only a matter of 
minutes. There is trout fishing with- 
in the city limits of Philadelphia, 
and wild deer can be found almost 
anywhere in the outskirts of Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, and other large 
cities. 

Hunting in Pennsylvania is con- 
sidered to be some of the finest to 
be found anywhere in the country— 
both in abundance and variety. In 
the farmland fields and woodlots, 
the Nimrod will find pheasants, bob- 
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Annual deer kill is phenomenal—from 100,000 to 125,000. However, hunters con- 
sider this large harvest necessary to keep herd within limits of the food supply 





white quail, cottontails, and squir- 
rels in good numbers. The beagler 
and the bird dog owner is in his 
glory in this setting. 

Perhaps the Keystone State is 
most famous for its renowned wild 
turkey hunting. Through a vigor- 
ous restoration campaign, the Game 
Commission was able to snatch this 
royal bird from the brink of extinc- 
tion and return it to all suitable for- 
est areas from one end of the state 
to the other. Today, Pennsylvania 
hunters probably kill more turkeys 
than do the hunters of any other 
state. 

Just as noteworthy is the phe- 
nomenal annual deer kill. The 
hunters have learned that a harvest 
of both sexes is essential to keep the 
great herd within the limits of its 
food supply, and they launch enthusi- 
astically into both the buck and ant- 
lerless deer seasons which are held 
separately. Besides the regular rifle 
season in December, the bow and 
arrow enthusiasts have the month of 
October to stalk their prey. 

Other important woodland game 
are the ruffed grouse, snowshoe hare, 
and black bear. Although the spe- 
cialists who prefer grouse and wood- 








cock hunting to all other kinds are 
not many, their enthusiasm makes 
up for their lack of numbers. As 
many as 200,000 to 250,000 bear 
hunters may turn out in their red 
coats in late November to try to 
acquire one of these great trophies. 
Although only about one hunter in 
1,000 may be successful, they come 
back year after year with no de- 
crease in numbers. 

Although Pennsylvania is not con- 
sidered a top waterfowl state, there 
is good shooting to be had in the 
northwestern lakes and marshes, the 
broad Susquehanna flats above and 
below Harrisburg, and along the 
lower Delaware. Pymatuning Lake 
in Crawford County has a substan- 
tial Canada goose population which 
provides plenty of sport in the late 
fall. 

Beside the game animals already 
mentioned, such exciting and rare 
animals as otters, elk, bobcats, and 
beavers give the outdoor photogra- 
pher and nature student an oppor- 
tunity for added pleasures. Most of 
these are found in the vast expanses 
of forest in the northern half of the 
state, although beavers are wel! dis- 
tributed in almost every section 
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Buck and antlerless deer seasons are held separately. The regular rifle 
season is in December, while bow and arrow enthusiasts hunt in October, 


























The fisherman is as well blessed 
as the hunter when it comes to va- 
riety. Suitable mountain and mead- 
ow streams have brook, brown, and 
rainbow trout. The Fish Commis- 
sion’s hatcheries produced upwards 
of 2.25 million legal trout this year, 
and every one was stocked before 
and during the season. 

One of the signal attractions to 
the trout fishermen is the famed 
“Fisherman’s Paradise” near Belle- 
fonte in Center County. This care- 
fully managed stretch of Spring 
Creek is “loaded” with giant trout, 
often weighing up to 10 and 12 
pounds. Anglers are required to use 
flies only with barbless hooks and 
may kill only one trout each visit. 
Thousands flock to this spot each 
season to try for the great lunkers 
lying like cordwood in the better 
pools. 

The state’s lakes, ponds, dams, and 
larger streams contain both large- 
mouth and smallmouth bass, mus- 
kellunge, walleyes, northern pike, 
chain pickerel, catfish, carp, and 
many kinds of panfish. The vicious 
muskellunge has been confined to 
the lakes and rivers of the north- 
western corner until recently, but 
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Wild turkeys lure many sports- 
men to state. Almost extinct a 
few years ago, wild turkeys 
are now plentiful in forests. 


now the Fish Commission is intro- 
ducing this species into other waters 
in several parts of the state. 


Some excellent smallmouth bass 
and walleye fishing can be found in 
the Delaware, North Branch and 
Main Susquehanna, Juniata, and Al.- 
legheny rivers. Many _ tributary 
streams also have good smallmouth 
fishing. In the Pocono -region of 
northeastern Pennsylvania, winter 
fishing through the ice for pickerel, 
perch, and smelt has become a very 
popular sport. 

For those who want to go swim- 
ming, hiking, boating, or picnicking, 
Pennsylvania has a network of parks 
covering every part of the state, and 
the number is growing yearly. The 
ultimate goal is a state park within 
25 miles of every citizen living 
in the commonwealth. To these he 
can go for relaxation and fun, for 
the opportunity to broaden his 
knowledge of nature, and for physi- 
cal and mental rejuvenation. 

That these needs are recognized 
is evident from the records. This 
year, the attendance at all state 
parks will probably exceed 30 mil- 
lion. Other millions will visit or 
use the state forest lands, state game 


This year Fish Commission stocked 2.25 mil- 
lion legal-size 


trout for anglers’ 


lands, and the Allegheny National 
Forest area. 

The Pennsylvanian can be thankful 
and proud that in spite of the high 
population, great industrial devel- 
opment, and expanded communica- 
tions facilities, there still exists the 
opportunity for almost unlimited 
recreation. Within the “templed 
hills” of Penn’s Woods he can shoot 
a wild turkey for his Thanksgiving 
dinner just as his forefathers did 300 
years before. He can catch a creel 
of native brook trout on undisturbed 
and unpolluted mountain trout 
streams. He can marvel at stands 
of giant virgin timber or at acres 
of laurel or rhododendron in bloom. 
He can count 50 deer in an eve- 
ning’s drive or watch the busy 
beaver at work on any one of a 
thousand dams. 

Yes, Pennsylvanians are lucky, and 
they are going to become even luckier 
as they learn to recognize completely 
the desirability and indispensability 
of outdoor recreation. With their 
approval and their backing, state 
and federal conservation and recre- 
ation officials can and will bring the 
benefits of the out-of-doors to every 
willing man, woman, and child. 
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Two million acres of state forests provide recreation for Pennsylvanians in splendid 
scenic settings. Last year twenty million people visited state parks in Pennsylvania 


O recount the stages and steps 

which led to the acquisition of 
the first State Forest Reserve in 1898 
is a subject well justified for indi- 
vidual discussion, but perhaps too 
lengthy for this article. Suffice it to 
say that the historical pathway is 
lined with fascinating incidents. 
The dedicated efforts of individuals 
from William Penn -to Dr. Joseph 
T. Rothrock are found recorded in 
scattered and sometimes unrelated 
records. 

The acquisition of 40,000 acres of 
forest land in Clinton County was 
the first step taken under the act of 
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1897, which permitted buying of tax- 
delinquent forest lands “for the 
growth of trees, preservation of wa- 
ter supply, and protection of the peo- 
ple and property against floods.” 
Today, more than 1,875,000 acres 
of state forests are located in 40 
counties of the commonwealth. 

Ten years ago, equipped with 
scientific management plans, the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters 
launched a program for harvesting 
increased wood products from the 
state forests. Thus, management 
and utilization began in earnest 
some 50 years after the first land ac- 


quisition. Harvesting of the partial 
yield at 10 or 15-year intervals is 
part of the plan. Each succeeding 
periodic cut is definitely aimed at 
improving the quality and yield of 
the remaining stands. From a very 
meager timber cut in 1952, the an- 
nual harvest rose to 25,000,000 board 
feet in 1958. This still represents only 
half of the actual annual growth. 
More important perhaps is the 1m- 
pact of the state forest management 
program upon people. The wealth 
this single operation creates annual: 
ly is estimated to be more than $1, 
750,000, benefiting hundreds of fam- 
ilies. 
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Cook Forest State Park is one of the 
virgin forests preserved by the state 


I was so amazed with qne example 
of the economic impact of this pro- 
gram that I must relate it here. 
While engaged in supervising a tim- 
ber sale on state forest land in Sulli- 
van County some years ago, I was 
determined to find the actual mone- 
tary value of our operation to 
the community. Selecting a large 
yellow poplar containing 1,000 board 
feet, cost records were kept step by 
step of the labor expenditures from 
the time the tree was cut until it 
was hauled out of the county in the 


form of lumber. The numerous op- 


(Turn to page 69) 
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Foresters with Co-operative Forest Management program assist thousands 
of woodlot owners in Pennsylvania who harvest timber on a scientific basis 
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OST of us, in our childhood, 

were quite familiar with the 
story of a lad who destroyed a giant 
by simply cutting a bean-stalk from 
beneath the giant’s feet. While Jack 
severed this giant’s earthly connec- 
tions with a single stroke of his axe, 
there are other less abrupt, but 
equally effective, methods of bring- 
ing a giant to earth. One of the 
surest ways is to cut off his water 
supply and let him die slowly of 
thirst. 

Pennsylvania’s current status 
among the states as an industrial 
giant (or, to be more correct, 
giantess) is well known, for she leads 
the nation with her output of basic 
commodities. 

Unlike the case of Jack’s giant, 
who was certainly up to no good, 
the continued well-being and expan- 
sion of Pennsylvania as an indus- 
trial giantess is essential to the 
progress and welfare of her citizens 


and to the nation as a whole. Water 
and progress go hand-in-hand. Penn- 
sylvania’s development into a lead- 
ing state in industry, agriculture, 
recreation, and commerce has always 
been dependent upon an abundant 
supply of good water. 

Recognizing this fact, Pennsyl- 
vania is participating in a number 
of integrated watershed develop- 
ment plans that are unique in the 
nation. Mother Nature blessed her 
with more rivers and streams than 
any state in the union, and an aver- 


_age rainfall of approximately 42 


inches, exceeding the national aver- 
age by about 40%. Her 4,400 
streams of various size are located in 
five major drainage basins; the St. 
Lawrence, the Delaware, the Sus- 
quehanna, the Potomac, and the 
Ohio. 

Early settlers used her waterways 
for transportation, industry, com- 
merce, and expansion. Urban growth 


Map published by University of Chicago shows that Pennsylvania has one of coun- 
try’s most acute flood problems. In 1955 state launched extensive control program 





has traditionally followed her riy. 
ers and streams, as have the rail- 
roads, highways, power lines, and 
other utilities. As Pennsylvania's 
bountiful water supply shaped her 
past, so must it shape her future. 

The exploitation of our natural 
resources in building our present 
economy has been, to say the least, 
wasteful and destructive, and we 
have now begun to realize that even 
in the face of abundance, shortages 
of good water can and do occur. 
Even now, water that we require is 
not always available in sufficient 
quantity and of the desired quality 
for immediate and specific use at the 
time and place we need it. 

As our population and industry 
have increased, the amount of water 
required to meet our daily needs 
and our types of water use has mul- 
tiplied. It is obvious that more wa- 
ter is needed for domestic use by 
our growing towns and cities. New 
industrial techniques, the harnessing 
of atomic power, new and _ varied 
uses of water — such as water for air 
conditioning, automatic washing 
machines, home swimming pools, 
etc.—have all brought with them in- 
creasing demands for water. The 
conflict and competition between 
the myriad uses for water of spe- 
cific quality and quantity poses a 
basic problem which has been be- 
coming more pronounced in recent 
years. Whether the commonwealth 
progresses from this point on, oF 
deteriorates, will, in large measure, 
depend upon the availability of good 
water to meet the demands of all 
uses. 

As in the federal government, the 
authorities for the various phases of 
water development, management, 
conservation, and control are divid- 
ed among a number of common- 
wealth agencies. These agencies in- 
clude, in part, the Department of 
Forests and Waters and the Depart- 
ment of Health, with their respec 
tive administrative boards, the Wa- 
ter and Power Resources Board and 
the Sanitary Water Board; the Penn- 
sylvania Fish and Game Commis 
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sions; the Topographic and Geolog- 
ic Survey of the Department of In- 


ternal Affairs; the Department of 
Agriculture and the State Soil Con- 
servation Service; and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
| While this array of agencies, each 
with separate functions and _pro- 
grams, would seem to be unwieldy, 
the secret of the commonwealth’s 
success lies in the close co-operation 
; of these agencies among themselves 
and with their counterparts in the 
; federal and local governments, as 
well as the close co-ordination of all 
' water programs. 
Space will permit us to touch on 
only a few of the commonwealth’s 
) past and present major water pro- 
' grams—programs that have made 
; Pennsylvania one of the progressive 
leaders in the field. 
Recognition of an existing prob- 
, lem is, of course, the first step to- 
, ward solution, and Pennsylvania has 
y always been noted for her prompt 
i and effective action in meeting those 
problems attendant to natural dis- 
. asters—flood and drought. The com- 
‘ monwealth’s ample rainfall, her 
. geographic location in relation to 
; the principal storm paths, and her 
mountainous terrain with narrow 
valleys and steep slopes have made 
, her particularly prone to the hazard 
. of floods. Her pioneer work in the 
t fields of flood control and flood fore- 
, casting was born of sheer necessity. 
r In the years 1950 through 1958, 
‘ for example, the commonwealth, 
| through the Flood Control Division 
I of the Department of Forests and 
Waters, has completed $16,729,300 
e worth of flood control projects, 
f ranging from those of a permanent 
, nature to those involving emer- 
|. gency stream clearance and channel 
- rectification. By the end of 1958, an- 
9 other $13,904,878 in projects were 
f proposed, under contract, or under 
t. construction. During that period, 
C. 14 permanent flood control projects, 
.- including George B. Stevenson Dam, 
d a major flood control reservoir, were 
:- completed, as well as some 188 non- 
. disaster stream clearance and 251 
S$ There are more rivers and streams in 
Pennsylvania than in any other state 











The George B. Stevenson Dam, located on the first fork of Sinnemahoning Creek, is the largest dam struc- 
ture built by the state. Pennsylvania has spent almost $17 million on flood control projects since 1950 


emergency channel rectification and 
debris removal projects. Under con- 
tract, design, or construction were 
28 permanent flood control projects, 
24 non-disaster stream clearance and 
36 emergency stream clearance proj- 
ects. 

This all adds up to an enviable 
record of accomplishment—a record 
of action in meeting flood problems. 
Needless to say, however, the com- 
monwealth cannot hope to solve all 
of the problems facing her in the 
field of flood control without federal 
aid and co-operation. Accordingly, 
the work of the U. S. Army Corps 
of Engineers within the common- 
wealth’s boundaries constitutes a 
major and continuing program. The 
corps has five major flood control 
structures currently under construc- 
tion: Dyberry, Prompton, Bear 
Creek, Stillwater, and Kettle Creek, 
with two more, Kinzua and Shenan- 
go, nearing that stage. The U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service’s small 
watershed program under P. L. 566 
is now well under way. 

A recent and outstanding project 
from the standpoint of engineering 
was the emergency construction of 
the Port Griffiths cofferdam in the 
Susquehanna River by the Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters. The 
cofferdam was constructed to enable 
the Department of Mines and Min- 
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eral Industries to seal a river break- 
through into the Knox Coal Com- 
pany mine— a break-through which 
had cost 12 lives and had threat- 
ened the coal industry of the Wyo- 
ming Valley. 

A flood control study of the Juni- 
ata River Basin, a major tributary 
of the Susquehanna River, was com- 
pleted by the Department of Forests 
and Waters in 1955. This study had 
one prime purpose: to develop the 
most economical means of controll- 
ing floods along the major streams 
in the Juniata Basin. At the time 
the study was made, only limited 
consideration was given to hydro- 
electric power, low flow regulation, 
water supply, recreation, and other 
water usages. Although the planned 
development, which includes nine 
flood control reservoirs and four lo- 
cal flood protection projects at a 
total cost of $32,306,200, is econom- 
ically justified from the standpoint 
of flood control benefits alone, full 
attention during final design of the 
individual projects will be given to 
the inclusion of any or all of the 
other items found to be necessary 
and feasible. 

We know that comprehensive 
planning and judicious control of 
our water resources are the tools that 
we must use to maintain our cur- 
rent prosperity and assure adequate 


supplies of good water for future 
prosperity and development. In 
short, if we are to continue to pro- 
gress, we must take steps now to in- 
sure that progress. Our experience 
with Pymatuning Reservoir in 
northwestern Pennsylvania proved 
to us long ago that multi-purpose 
usage of reservoirs for purposes such 
as flood control, recreation, and in- 
creased water supply through low- 
flow augmentation can be compat- 
ible. 

Following the disastrous floods of 
Hurricane Diane, the Corps of En- 
gineers, U. S. Army, Philadelphia 
District, was enjoined by the Con- 
gress of the United States to restudy 
the Delaware River basin with the 
ultimate objective of preparing a 
basic plan for the optimum develop- 
ment and control of the waters of 
that basin. This study, at the pres- 
ent time, is nearing completion, and 
the forthcoming plan of develop- 
ment, being wholly comprehensive 
in nature, will be designed to satisfy 
the water needs and requirements 
of the basin area to the year 2010 
through progressive development 
and construction of the individual 
projects as recommended and reé- 
quired. 

Because of the complex problems 
involved in meeting all of the va- 
ried water demands of the four-state 
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area dependent on the Delaware— 
water supply, flood control, recrea- 
tion, hydroelectric power, water 
quality, fish and game, navigation, 
etc.—the corps solicited the help and 
co-operation of other federal agen- 
cies, state agencies, and local inter- 
ests, specializing in the various fields, 
in preparing the study. 

The final decision in regard to 
the implementation of the basic plan 
will, of course, be that of the local 
people as they are confronted with 
the need to develop additional 
sources of water supply to meet grow- 
ing requirements. Construction agen- 
cies for any individual project 
presented in the basic plan could 
conceivably be any combination of 
federal, state or local interests as the 
particular situation and_ circum. 
stances dictate. 

Each of the four states involved, 
the cities of New York and Phila- 
delphia, and the various federal 
agencies are represented on the Del- 
aware River Basin Survey Co-ordi- 
nating Committee. This organiza- 
tion serves as a medium for the ex- 
change of ideas and suggestions rela- 
tive to the water requirements of 
the various areas and to the various 
phases and progress of the study. In- 
terested commonwealth agencies are 
afforded the opportunity to keep up 
with the study and to review and 
comment on all material, as released 
by the corps, through the office of 
Secretary Maurice K. Goddard, De- 
partment of Forests and Waters, co- 
ordinator for Pennsylvania. 

It is, of course, still not known 
exactly what combination of facili- 
ties will form the corps’ basic plan. 
We can be assured, however, that the 
plan, when released, will indicate 
the most economical means of de- 
veloping the waters of the Delaware 
to the best advantage of the citizens 
of that basin. 

The Department of Forests and 
Waters has recently completed a 
comprehensive study and plan of 
the water resources of the Brandy- 
wine Creek Basin in Pennsylvania 
to the year 2010, in co-operation with 
the U. S. Soil Conservation Service. 
This study parallels that of the 
corps on the Delaware, and was un- 
dertaken at the request of the vari- 
ous local municipalities, industries, 
and organizations. It was real- 
ed that the corps’ plan for the 
Delaware Basin, being an overall 
plan or framework, would not neces- 
sarily solve strictly local water sup- 
ply problems on all small basins 
within their study area. 

Under the Brandywine Plan, the 


federal government would foot the 
bill for flood control features, the 
commonwealth for water suppiy and 
recreation, and the local people 
would be responsible for relocation of 
utilities, rights-of-way, etc. The plan 
envisions the progressive develop- 
ment of 11 reservoirs and one chan- 
nel improvement project at a total 
estimated cost of $11,455,600. Each 
reservoir has recreation potential to 





some degree with badly-needed state 
parks planned for two of the major 
multi-purpose sites. 

Legislation to begin work on the 
Brandywine Project is currently be- 
fore the Pennsylvania Legislature. 
Implementation of this plan will 
assure continued prosperity and 
growth to the people of the Brandy- 
wine Valley. 

(Turn to page 53) 


Weather map of major storm patterns graphically reveals how Pennsylvania’s flood 
problem is aggravated by the fact that almost all of these storm patterns cross state 
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Little Pine Creek Dam, on Little Pine Creek in north central Pennsylvania, is part of 
the comprehensive flood control program for the West Branch of the Susquehanna. 
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Perpetuating 


Penn’s 
Woods 
West 


By MARSHALL STALLEY 


Executive Director 
Western Pennsylvania Conservancy 


ENNSYLVANIA to many people 

means Penn’s Woods—a virgin 
forest that once belonged to William 
Penn. Over the decades much of the 
flora and fauna have given way to 
the pressures of an urban society, 
and the ever-expanding residential, 
commercial, and industrial require- 
ments of a growing population. 

It’s a familiar story—population 
explosion, urban sprawl, and com- 
mercialization, with “mother na- 
ture” coming out second best in the 
competition for space. However, it 
is not the purpose of this statement 
to recite the failures of the past, as 
seen by conservationists, but rather 
to report on what is being done to 
conserve significant natural areas in 
western Pennsylvania. 

An organized effort is under way 
by a group of conservation-minded 
people banded together in an asso- 
ciation known as Western Pennsyl- 
vania Conservancy. It has as its pur- 
pose “Perpetuating Penn’s Woods 
West.” More specifically, its goal is 
to conserve areas of biologic, geo- 
logic, historic, or scenic interest — 
also areas of potential use for state 
park development. 

This is a report on Western 
Pennsylvania Conservancy (which 
in this article will be referred to 
more briefly as “the conservancy”). 


It is a review of what this group has 
done to save significant natural 
areas. It is also offered as an ex. 
ample of what can be achieved 
through a partnership of public and 
private effort—co-operation and team- 
work between the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Forests and Waters and 
the conservancy—whereby a private 
non-profit association of individuals 
has “anticipated” the government's 
requirements for additional parks, 
and has contributed as citizens to 
conservation and state park develop. 
ment. 

Two decades before the establish- 
ment of Western Pennsylvania Con- 
servancy, its predecessor organiza- 
tion was formed. A small group of 
citizens formed the Greater Pitts- 
burgh Parks Committee in 193]. 
The next year the group became in- 
corporated as the Greater Pittsburgh 
Parks Association. 

With a grant from the Buhl Foun. 
dation, a program of park studies 
and planning was initiated. A few 
years later the landscaping of one 
of Pittsburgh’s highways, Bigelow 
Boulevard, was achieved through 
the efforts of the association. This 
project made a significant and last- 
ing contribution by demonstrating 
the value of landscaping along ma- 
jor highways. A forerunner of the 


Commercialization threatened scenic Ohiopyle peninsula, but Edgar J. Kaufmann’s contribution enabled conservancy to preserve it 





modern parkway, the planting of 
this boulevard was made possible by 
a grant in 1940 from the W. L. and 
May I. Mellon Foundation. 

Financial support from founda- 
tions continued. In 1942 the Buhl 
Foundation made a grant for a parks 
and pl iyground planting program. 

In 1944 a committee of the Great- 
er Pittsburgh Parks Association was 
formed to secure funds for the pur- 
chase of a significant natural area 
known as McConnells Mill, located 
{0 miles north of Pittsburgh. A total 
of $20,000 was raised privately and 
134 acres were purchased—the Mc- 
Connells Mill tract and other prop- 
erties in the vicinity along the Slip- 
pery Rock Creek. This was the 
initial effort which was to make pos- 
sible a decade later the provision of 
a new state park—the McConnells 
Mill State Park. Also, it was the first 
example of the association’s method 
of preserving significant natural 
areas through acquisition and own- 
ership under its own auspices. 

A course had been charted. In 
1950 the Allegheny Conference on 
Community Development, the or- 
ganization which has _ sponsored 
Pittsburgh’s civic redevelopment 
program, formed the Recreation 
Conservation and Park Council. 
rhis group took an over-all look at 


conservation and park requirements 
in the Pittsburgh region. It recom- 
mended a substantially larger land 
acquisition program in the McCon- 
nells Mill area. 

The Recreation Conservation and 
Park Council itself was not equipped 
to acquire and hold land. The 
Greater Pittsburgh Parks Associa- 
tion could perform this function. 
A broader area approach was needed, 
and additional membership from 
surrounding counties was regarded 
as desirable. The result was that in 
1951 the Greater Pittsburgh Parks 
Association was reorganized as West- 
ern Pennsylvania Conservancy. Its 
purposes and membership were 
broadened. 

Shortly after the establishment of 
the conservancy, a scenic penin- 
sula, located 70 miles southeast of 
Pittsburgh at Ohiopyle in Fayette 
County, was threatened by proposed 
commercialization. Through a grant, 
at the time anonymous, from the 
late Edgar J. Kaufmann, Pittsburgh 
philanthropist and business leader, 
the peninsula was purchased by 
Western Pennsylvania Conservancy. 
Thus, the preservation of Ferncliff 
Park, as the peninsula is called, was 
assured. 

During the same year, through 
the contribution of garden clubs of 


Butler County, the Western Yenn- 
sylvania Conservancy acquired the 
Blazing Star Prairie, a 20-acre area, 
near Slippery Rock north of Pitts- 
burgh. ‘This is the first “parklet” in 
Pennsylvania for the perpetuation 
of a wildflower. The area was offi- 
cially named the Jennings Blazing 
Star Prairie in honor of Dr. O. E. 
Jennings, Director Emeritus of Car- 
negie Museum and a great biologist 
and conservationist. 

Another significant development 
took place in 1951. The Western 
Pennsylvania Conservancy, then un- 
der the chairmanship of Charles F. 
Chubb, agreed to acquire land to ex- 
tend the McConnells Mill tract into 
a major park in the Slippery Rock- 
Muddy Creek valleys in Lawrence 
and Butler Counties. 

Under the impetus of a grant of 
$50,000 from the A. W. Mellon Edu- 
cational and Charitable Trust and 
$100,000 of matching money from 
the same foundation, a total of over 
$250,000 was secured from individ- 
uals, corporations, and foundations, 
including a grant of $10,000 from 
the Buhl Foundation. 

Over the years the Pennsylvania 
Power Company had acquired more 
than 900 acres south of McConnell’s 
Mill and preserved it. An agree- 
ment was obtained by the conserv- 


Conservancy acquired 2000 acres at McConnells Mill then transferred to Department of Forests and Waters for state park 
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ancy with the power company to ac- 
quire its acreage at a cost substan- 
tially less than the original pur- 
chase price, and with the condition 
that adjacent tracts would be added 
and that the deep gorge would be 
preserved in a natural state. 

Further land was acquired by the 
conservancy. Almost 2,000 acres of 
the Slippery Rock Gorge were re-sold 
to the Department of Forests and 
Waters of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania for a portion of its 
original cost. The transaction was 
completed in 1956. Thus, officially, a 
new state park was created and, at 
the same time, a basis laid for the 
establishment of another conserv- 
ancy project, the proposed conser- 
vation-park development in_ the 
Muddy Creek Valley. 

A major project of the conserv- 
ancy today is the creation of a new 
state park in the Muddy Creek Val- 
ley. The progress achieved thus far 
toward the accomplishment of this 
goal is in part the result of the ap- 
plication of the conservancy’s expe- 
rience in the development of Mc- 
Connells Mill State Park. 

In its over-all planning the con- 
servancy regards the area along the 
Slippery Rock Creek, now the new 
state park, as one element of a 
broader design. The larger objective 
is an over-all conservation and park 
development in the Slippery Rock- 
Muddy Creek region of Lawrence 
and Butler Counties. 

A few short years ago the pro- 
posed Muddy Creek project was a 
dream only. But with faith in the 
validity of the concept, steps were 
taken to bring it to reality. 

After the park land along the 
Slippery Rock Creek in the vicinity 
of McConnells Mill was assured, the 


conservancy moved to acquire land 
in the Muddy Creek area. As land 
became available it was purchased 
for that purpose. 

Today the conservancy owns 2,349 
acres of land in the Muddy Creek 
Valley—not enough to provide the 
kind of park which is envisaged. 

A broad plan has been conceived. 
It calls for a dam to impound a 10- 
mile long lake with a 40-mile shore 
line. 

More land will be required, more 
planning, and more funds, public 
and private, to bring this dream to 
reality. . 

A start has been made. The land 
owned by the conservancy has been 
offered to the Department of Forests 
and Waters of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. 

To determine the feasibility of 
the proposed state park in the 
Muddy Creek Valley, an exploratory 
study has been completed. It is a 
preliminary study and not a detailed 
plan of development. 

Under an agreement with Secre- 
tary Maurice K. Goddard, of the 
Department of Forests and Waters, 
Community Planning Services, Inc., 
a private planning firm, was en- 
gaged to prepare a master plan and 
capital improvement program for 
the McConnells Mill State Park, 
which had been recently acquired by 
the commonwealth. 

Concurrent with the study of the 
McConnells Mill area, Secretary 
Goddard deemed it advisable to 
have prepared an exploratory study 
of the Muddy Creek area. The 
study was known officially as “Ex- 
ploratory Master Plan for McCon- 
nells Mill State Park and Potential 
State Park in the Muddy Creek 
Valley, Lawrence and Butler Coun- 





the voting deadline, November 30, 1959. 


Wilson Compton, Virginia 
Albert Ernest, Florida 
Frank E. Masland, Jr., Pennsylvania 


annually by the Board of Directors. 





Candidates for AFA Board Named 


The American Forestry Association’s Committee on Elections, consisting of 
H. B. Shepard, Chairman, Paul M. Dunn, and Arthur W. Greeley, has selected the 
following slate of candidates for directors of the association, to serve for 3-year terms 
beginning January 1, 1960, through December 31, 1962. Ballots will be mailed to the 
membership prior to November 1, which should be returned to the association, 919 
17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., so that they will be received on or before 


FOR DIRECTORS (For 3-year terms—5 to be elected) 


Peter F. Watzek, Arkansas 


In accordance with the By-Laws, the President, Vice President, Treasurer, the 
five Regional Vice Presidents, and the twenty-one Honorary Vice Presidents are elected 


George Wall Merck, New Jersey 
Carl F. Rehnborg, California 
James J. Storrow, Massachusetts 
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ties.” The study had a long name 
and was a big project. 


The study was completed in the 
spring of 1958. There were many 
findings and recommendations. It 
proposed a comprehensive program 
for further land acquisition and de. 
velopment in the Slippery Rock area 
for McConnells Mill State Park. 


Most important, it concluded that 
the dream of the conservancy to 
locate a large park-conservation de- 
velopment in the Muddy Creek area 
was not only desirable but realistic, 

In general terms, possible loca- 
tions for the dam, lake, and park 
area were suggested. The report 
recommended that a dam be built 
at what is known as Portersville 
Station. This is the location sug- 
gested several years ago by Dr. Frank 
W. Preston, geologist and member 
of the conservancy’s board of di- 
rectors. 


The proposed dam at Portersville 
Station had been recommended by 
the Western Pennsylvania Conserv- 
ancy in 1950, but engineering stud- 
ies were now required. Moving with 
dispatch, the Department of Forests 
and Waters had test core borings 
made in several locations during the 
summer of 1958. 


The location of a dam at Porters- 
ville Station was shown to be feasi- 
ble for construction purposes. Sub- 
surface conditions were found to be 
satisfactory. 

In the fall of 1958 Secretary God- 
dard met with the directors of the 
conservancy in Pittsburgh. In re- 
sponse to a proposal from conserv- 
ancy president Charles F. Lewis, 
Secretary Goddard announced his 
support of the proposed state park 
in the Muddy Creek area. He backed 
it up by allocating $250,000 of state 
funds to cover initial costs for the 
preparation of plans and land 
acquisition. 

The project received the immedi- 
ate endorsement of the two guber- 
natorial candidates, and subsequent- 
ly has received vigorous support 
from Governor David L. Lawrence, 
who had previously given it his sup- 
port as mayor of the city of Pitts- 
burgh. In January, 1959, additional 
evidence of support from public of- 
ficials was made known when the 
Board of County Commissioners of 
Butler County passed a resolution 
in favor of the project as did the 
Board of County Commissioners of 
Allegheny County. 

Upon the request of Secretary 
Goddard in the fall of 1958, the con- 


(Turn to page 54) 
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Sunlight filters through brilliant hues of oak, maple, and other woodland coloring along Sycamore Mills Road in Delaware County 


THE GYPSY DAYS 


By JANE CARTER 


HESE are the gypsy days of the 

year. A carnival of color dances 
over the hills and valleys, and we are 
seized with wanderlust. By mid-Au- 
gust the deepening burgundy of the 
sumac struck our eye, and by mid- 
September the dogwood leaves had 
begun to tinge until, as one young 
observer remarked, they looked like 
dried beef. 

By October the quiet russet of ash 
and beech seem ablaze with each 
sunrise, and the horse chestnuts drip 
rusty, shriveled leaves. Already the 
black walnuts, last to leaf out in the 
spring, lift skyward bare, spectral 
branches on which only an occasion- 
al knobby nut remains. Somehow 
the autumnal tulip poplars always 
remind us of an_ old-fashioned 
churn full of butter, while the maples 
become red and yellow paper lan- 
terns through which the sun filters 
magically. 

The masses of scarlet swamp ma- 
ple seem to climb the hillsides in 
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reflecting sweeps of false red top 
grass. A branch at a time, the oaks 
begin to color until their sturdy 
limbs are draped in blood-red trap- 
pings. In many cases these oak 
leaves, brown and shiny, will cling to 
the tree all winter long. Of all the 
trees, the oak and the beech appear 
to have least acquired the leaf-shed- 
ding habit familiar in our northern 
climate; further south most decid- 
uous trees retain their leaves_ over 
the winter. 

Of all the autumn reds, however, 
we favor most the black gum. Each 
October we watch a single tree rise 
like a pillar of fire from our neigh- 
bor’s marshland. Anyone bringing 
a spray of this bright tree into the 
house will be rewarded with weeks 
of beauty. The shiny, leathery leaves 
do not wilt and dry in the warmth 
of the home as do those of other tree 
families. 

Few parts of the world have au- 
tumns as brilliant as those of our 


area, which includes the northeast- 
ern states and Canada. Only on the 
wooded slopes of the Swiss Alps and 
along the Rhine and the Danube do 
long, dry autumns produce compa- 
rable foliage. Visitors from our 
southwest, or from California, where 
the cottonwoods and_ eucalyptus 
moult dully all year round, marvel 
at the dazzling tree plumage of the 
east. — 

We inquired of some scientist 
friends as to why the leaves turn and 
received answers as diverse as the 
colors themselves. Jack Frost, they 
seemed to agree, plays but a coinci- 
dental role in painting the leaves in 
brilliant hues, for the frosty nights 
of autumn are but a part of the 
great complex of nature to which 
the trees are geared. 

After the peak of midsummer day- 
light hours is reached and the sun- 
shine begins to wane, the sap leaves 
the outer edges of the leaves and 

(Turn to page 62) 
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By NATHANIEL KRUM 
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T IS unlikely that many of the 

men and women who strolled 
through the Public Gardens in the 
heart of Boston on a memorable day 
in May, 1920, paid much attention 
to a slight lad of thirteen who had 
wandered into the park and stood 
wide-eyed watching an adult group 
of bird lovers focus their binoculars 
on the greening willow branches 
overhead. Yes, most of them didn’t 
even see the lad. But one “tall, gra- 
cious,” keen-eyed member of this 
Audubon group spied the entranced 
face of the boy, walked over to him, 
and said kindly, “Here you are, Son- 
ny. Use my binoculars. You can see 
that bird much better with them.” 

“Thanks a lot, Ma’am,” the boy 
replied, as he took the glasses and 


Broad-winged hawk perches on shoulder 
of Maurice Broun, curator of sanctuary 
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And at that 
The woman said 
In the 


raised them to his eyes. 
moment he saw it. 
it was a magnolia warbler. 
upper reaches of the willow it flit- 


ted nervously, gracefully. Its bril- 
liant plumage of deep yellow, black, 
and white charmed the lad, and 
while it sang its weeta, weeta, wee- 
tee he thought, “This is truly the 
most strikingly beautiful thing my 
eyes have ever seen.” 

The kind, observant woman was 
Edith McLellan Hales. To others 
in the park this lad was just another 
city urchin. But not so to this gra- 
cious woman. Her kind act planted 
in the heart of this city lad a love 
for birds that grew into a consum- 
ing passion, and bore fruit in a 
wealth of knowledge that has made 
this erstwhile New England young- 
ster one of the leading ornitholo- 
gists in America today. 

That lad was Maurice Broun, 
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present curator of Hawk Mountain 
Sanctuary. I first met Broun in Sep- 
tember, 1953, on my initial trip to 
the sanctuary, which is perched 
astride Kittatinny Ridge, near Dre- 
hersville, Pennsylvania. I passed 
through the village, climbed the 
long, winding road that leads past 
the sanctuary entrance and over the 
mountain to the white-washed, 200- 
year-old Pennsylvania Dutch cottage 
known as “Schaumboch’s.” It is in 
this restored historic home that Cu- 
rator Broun lives and has his office. 
After parking by the spring across 
the road, I stepped to the door and 
knocked. Irma, Broun’s § artistic 
wife, came out and greeted me 
warmly. I asked to see Broun, and 
in a moment he was at the door. 
Following a friendly greeting, he 
invited me to accompany him to 
the large porch that extends the full 
length of the back of the building. 


Bird-watchers at the lookout of Hawk Mountain Sanctuary, a 2,418-acre inviolate wild- 
life refuge. Here at 1540-foot elevation, fall flights of hawks and eagles are observed 


From this point I could see the 
small birds that flitted among the 
lilac and other bushes that grow 
along the yard fence. The brush 
piles, purposely left below the apple 
trees in the pasture, were alive with 
birds. Feeders, traps for banding, 
and bird boxes were placed here and 
there. Broun said, “I have counted 
212 species of birds here at the sanc- 
tuary.” 

After my brief visit on Schaum- 
boch’s porch, I was invited to look 
around the sanctuary. Everywhere 
I saw evidence of Broun’s meticu- 
lous care and inventive genius. Here 
was not the work of a hireling, but 
instead the lavish results of one 
who loves his job with the same 
deep-down love he has for the birds. 

Young Broun’s discovery of the 
brilliant warbler was followed by 
five years of intensive study with 
borrowed books and_ binoculars. 
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Afire with a love for birds, he made 
many trips by streetcar to the Chest. 
nut Hill area of Boston, which in 
those days abounded with bird life, 
Here he studied birds closely, noting 
all the identifying marks. 

Broun was fortunate early in life 
in securing a job in the State House, 
in the Massachusetts Department of 
Agriculture, under two outstanding 
bird authorities: Edward Howe For. 
bush, for forty years state orni- 
thologist of Massachusetts, and his 
assistant, Dr. John B. May. 

Working with these men of large 
experience was a scientific education 
in itself, and also a great inspiration 
to Broun. He assisted Forbush for 
three years in the compilation of his 
monumental Birds of Massachusetts 
and Other New England States. 

Dr. May was an authority on 
hawks, and it was from him that 
Broun received his first love for 
these fascinating birds of prey. This 
love made him willing, in later 
years, to accept the prodigious task 
of developing the first hawk sanctu- 
ary known to man. 

Upon leaving the Massachusetts 
Department of Agriculture in 1929, 
Broun went to Lenox, Massa- 
chusetts, where he pioneered the 
Pleasant Valley Bird and Wild 
Flower Sanctuary. This sanctuary 
then consisted of three hundred 
acres of woodland on the side of 
Lenox Mountain. Here Broun built 
and put up many bird houses and 
feeding stations, and routinely band- 
ed hundreds of birds. 

It was while Broun was at Pleas- 
ant Valley that he became interested 
in the ferns that thrived on its 
slopes. He was so impressed with 
their lacy beauty that he decided to 
study them seriously. So persistent 
were his efforts that a few years later 
he had assembled an outstanding 
collection of ferns whose habitat 
ranged from Canada to Mexico. 

When asked what state he consid- 
ers best for the study of ferns, Broun 
unhesitatingly replied, “Florida, of 
course, comes first; but Vermont 15 
a close second. It is a veritable fern- 
lover’s paradise, with seventy-eight 
species.” 

Broun’s interest in ferns led him 
to publish an Index to North Amer- 
ican Ferns. This authoritative work 
of reference is found in the libraries 
of many colleges and universities, 


From lookout, the bird-watchers sean dis- 
tant ridges for migrating hawks and eagles 
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Evening grosbeaks swarming at feeders back of Schaumboch’s, Curator Broun’s home. During 
winter of 1957-58, about 2,000 birds used the feeders, but none appeared the first winter 


and is frequently referred to by bot- 
anists. Requests for copies have 
come from Denmark, Brazil, and 
Japan. 

After Broun left Pleasant Valley 
sanctuary, he became a research as- 
sociate at the Austin Ornithological 
Research Station, on Cape Cod, 
where, between 1931 and 1934, he 
banded over 40,000 birds. 

Alter leaving Cape Cod, Broun 
became resident naturalist of the 
Green Mountain Club, at the Long 
Trail Lodge, home of the club, in 
Sherburne Pass, Vermont. It was 
here that he spent the next nine 
summers—May 15 to September 1— 
summers filled with intense activity. 
Major projects were the laying out 
of a half-miie nature trail, with 
plants, rocks, and other objects in- 
geniously labeled. Here he first dis- 
played his unique ability to develop 
originally worded and constructive 
trail signs. His Bog Garden, which 
took four years to build, contained 
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more than 400 species of native 
plants. 

It was while Maurice was at Cape 
Cod that he met Irma. “She was 
slight and wiry, and quick as a bird; 
and she was unbanded,” says Broun. 
Since their interests were similar, 
they spent many happy hours to- 
gether, combing the beaches for 
tern chicks, and banding hundreds 
of them. Sometimes they trapped 
adult terns on the nest. This caused 
their companions to protest vigor- 
ously by screaming and diving at 
the heads of their captors, often 
drawing blood with their sharp 
beaks. 

Maurice and Irma also visited the 
night heron rookeries, which neces- 
sitated penetrating areas matted 
with poison ivy vines, crawling with 
wood ticks, reeking with foul odors 
of decaying fish, and infested with 
black clouds of mosquitoes and deer 
flies. But Irma enjoyed: every min- 
ute she spent with him on these 


trips, and never complained of the 
difficulties encountered. This char- 
acteristic assured Maurice that she 
was made of truly heroic stuff. 

So it was that their friendship 
developed mutually, and Maurice 
joyfully “banded” Irma in New York 
in the summer of 1934. And she has 
proved just the right mate for a 
crusading naturalist. She is venture- 
some, independent, courageous, effi- 
cient, and artistic. 

It was in 1932, while Broun was 
still at Cope Cod, that he first read 
in Bird Lore of the shocking slaugh- 
ter of hawks and eagles at Drehers- 
ville, in east-central Pennsylvania. 
Atop Blue Mountain nearby, trig- 
ger-happy hunters by the hundreds 
were destroying thousands of mi- 
grating hawks for the sheer “sport” 
of killing. “How in the name of de- 
cency could this sort of thing be 
tolerated?” Broun asked. Perhaps 
he could do something. Little did 

(Turn to page 64) 
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HISTORIC 
GEVTYSBUR 


HE significance in history of the 

Battle of Gettysburg—that is, 
the first battle—was the “testing and 
survival of the Union under fire.” 
But as you tour these sacred fields 
the greater issue becomes reduced to 
simple human terms, of sacrifice, 
desperation, and courage. 

Gettysburg is an irresistible object 
of pilgrimage in our era of mobility. 
Here, on July 1, 1863, began the 
greatest battle ever fought on the 
American continent, involving 170,- 
000 Confederate and Union soldiers. 
From many points in the National 
Battlefield Park, you can reconstruct 
the sequence of action of those three 
fateful days, aided by 2,390 monu- 
ments, markers and tablets. And you 
can stand where, a few months after 
the battle, Abraham Lincoln stated 
the American creed for eternity. 

In the course of your tour, don’t 
overlook the scope or the damage of 
the new battle of Gettysburg, in 
which commercial development— 
motels, spreading subdivisions, sou- 
venir stands, beer parlors, auto- 
mobile graveyards—is advancing in 
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By MICHAEL FROME 


strength against rather weak de- 
fense lines. The tragedy is that local 
interests in Gettysburg and national 
interests in Washington, which could 
do so much to preserve the battle- 
field boundaries from intrusion, have 
thus far done so little. 

The reason for such encroach- 
ment? Of 3,400 acres designated as 
Gettysburg National Battlefield 
Park, nearly 700 are privately owned. 
When the park was _ established, 
these were farmlands and were ex- 
pected to remain so forever. But 
population pressures, mobility, and 
Gettysburg’s new suburbs have 
changed the perspective completely 

and the lack of planning is now 
claiming its toll. 

Is there anything you can do? Yes, 
the battle to halt and eliminate the 
blight is far from over. Learn the 
facts and state your views; the “Con- 
gressional skirmish” (as it is now 
called) resumes in January. 

To appreciate Gettysburg fully, 
you should tour in company with a 
licensed guide ($4.00), starting at 
the cannon that fired the opening 


shot on the Chambersburg Road. 
Lee and the Confederates had 
finally brought the war to Northern 
soil and at this point the opposing 
armies collided. With the guide, 
you'll drive to the Eternal Light 
Peace Memorial on Oak Hill, where 
the first day’s action shifted, then 
along Seminary Ridge, which be 
came the Confederate line. Here are 
stirring memorials like the North 
Carolina Monument, one of Gutzon 
Borglum’s early works, and _ the 
classic Virginia Monument, showing 
Lee astride his horse Traveler. 
Look out over the cannon, still in 
place, across the open field to the 
Union line at Cemetery Ridge. The 
third and decisive day opened with 
a blazing two-hour artillery duel. 
But it was only a prelude to the Con- 
federates’ daring gamble: the thrust 
of 15,000 men, headed by Picketts 
division, across the open fields to 
pierce the Union center. Again and 
again their lines crumbled under 
withering fire, but they reformed 
and pressed on. One hundred men 
(Turn to page 82) 
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For greater work-ability... greater profit 
... specify an 


with unsurpassed lifting, loading 


Now available in two great series! 

The big, powerful Big £& .. . the 
Eimco 146 with 205 HP V-6 engine 
and the amazing 100 HP Eimco 143, 
which challenges comparison with 
many far larger and more expensive 
crawler-tractor units. 

Every Eimco offers you such ad- 
vanced engineering features as “Uni- 
drive”, the transmission that lets you 
shift from forward to reverse and back 
again without reversing gear rotation, 
at any engine or tractor speed, at the 
flip of a lever; Dual Final Drives for 
true spin turns, as well as gradual, 
controlled brake turns for greater 
maneuverability; Up-front operator 
position for greater safety and visi- 
bility; Single stage heavy-duty Torque 
Converter for maximum working 
power where and when you need it 

. . without clutching or stalling. Plus 
the important extra of real quality 
workmanship by craftsmen who care, 
which permit Eimco to give a full one- 
year guarantee on the entire tractor! 

Whether you need the 60,000 Ib. 
drawbar pull and 14’ 6” lifting height 
of the Eimco 146 or the 25,000 lb. 
breakout force and 12’ lift height of 
an Eimco 143 . . . you can be sure of 
the most efficient operations and the 
lowest maintenance costs, when you 
specify an Eimco Log Loader. Write 
for details and specifications on either 
or both of these versatile, rugged, 
producing machines or ask for a dem- 
Onstration on your own job-site. 


Contact the sales or dealer office nearest you or The 
Eimco Corporation, P.O. Box 300, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
for proof of Eimco superiority! 


“ADVANCED ENGINEERING AND QUALITY CRAFTSMANSHIP SINCE 1884” 
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EXPORT OFFICE: 51 - 52 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

























































Shooting 
fora 
better forest 


Occasionally, nature produces a pine that 
grows faster and yields better wood than its 
neighbors. It has long been the dream of for- 
esters to develop entire forests of these superior 
trees. Now St. Regis is working toward this end. 

With the University of Florida, St. Regis’ 
foresters search out these superior trees and 
use high-powered rifles to shoot off branches 
from which tiny cuttings of new growth are 
taken. These cuttings are raised, through graft- 
ing, in special nurseries. When the grafted pines 
begin to produce cones, the resultant seed will 
have the characteristics of the original superior 
trees. And they will be used to start superior 
forests throughout the Southeast. 

As a major user of America’s renewable re- 
source, wood, St. Regis is vitally interested in 
scientific forest management. For—in addition 
to helping hundreds of communities every- 
where—such farsighted programs help assure 
the continued growth of the forest resources of 
the nation and St. Regis. 


St.Regis 


CAPER COMPANY 


150 EAST 42nn STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
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‘“‘We put on peeler logs easily and 
leave no tong marks to damage or de- 
value them)’ continues Mr. Yost. ‘‘We load 
logs up to the biggest, just over 4,200 
bf!’ You can grip firmly, and release 
gently, one big stick or several small 
ones, with International Drott-developed 
top grab-arm control! (Note view below.) 





“I'm a@ one-man team that works the landing 
alone with the International Drott TD-15 Skid- 
Grapple?’ reports contract log-loader Leonard Yost, 


owner, Leonard Yost Logging Co., Medford, Oregon. 


How TD-15 Skid-Grapple 
makes contract log-loader 
a “one-man team”! 


“1 still have time to buck the logs, trim off limbs, 
and push loaded trucks through soft spots? concludes 
Mr. Yost. And his new 6-cylinder 115-hp TD-15 
Skid-Grapple with Shuttle-Bar control has loaded 
144,000 bf in one day! There’s a big-capacity logger- 
designed International Drott Skid-Grapple among 
the many models to give you proven minimum crew 
advantages handling logs, lumber, pulpwood, or mill 
waste. See your International Drott Distributor for 
a demonstration! 


International Harvester Company, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Drott Manufacturing Corp., Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 


“‘We load up to 24 trucks daily with no help, and eliminate a | | | N T FE - N AT | 1] N A . 
the need for two men on dangerous work: the top loader and pes tinea a 

hooker)’ adds Mr. Yost. Note how a loading height of 11’ 9”, a err 

forward reach of up to 7’ 10’, and positive ‘“‘feather-touch” load- 


control team up to make the job easy. 
























JHEN the English began to es- 
W tablish colonies in America, 
shortly after 1585, they found iron 
ore and great supplies of wood. And 
it is very likely that as early as 1700 
the hardwoods of American forests 
-hickory, oak and chestnut—were 
being cut into cordwood and burned 
into the charcoal that was used as 
fuel in the manufacture of iron. So 
our trees played an important part 
in the founding of the great iron 
and steel industry of today. 

In 1770 colliers began making 
charcoal from, Mark Bird’s forest 
land for use in his Hopewell Fur- 
nace near Reading in southeastern 
Pennsylvania. These lands com- 
prised some 6,000 acres, and with 
help from some neighboring tracts 
they provided wood for Hopewell 
Furnace from 1770 to 1883. 

This past summer, charcoal was 
again burned at Hopewell Furnace, 
but this time only in a single pile 
as an exhibit-demonstration of the 
National Park Service, which is now 
caring for and restoring this fine 
example of a typical early American 
iron-making settlement. The area is 
now known as Hopewell Village Na- 
tional Historic Site, and is located 
five miles southeast of Birdsboro, 
Pennsylvania. 

A lifelong woodsman and profes- 
sional collier, Elmer Kohl, stacked 
up the pile of wood, covered it with 
leaves and dirt, and burned it to 
charcoal in about two weeks. Dur- 
ing this time he lived in a nearby 
tenant house and watched the 
acrid, smoking pile night and day. 
Thousands of people came on a sin- 
gle Sunday to see this fascinating 
example of early American forest 
and industrial work. 

In the old days, an average furnace 
used about two and a half tons of 
iron ore and 180 bushels of charcoal 
to produce a ton of iron. Such a 
furnace burned about 800 bushels 
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of charcoal a day, which required 50 
cords of wood from trees 20 to 25 
years old. 

The charcoal was the most expen- 
sive element in smelting iron, and 
more men around the area worked 
at it than at almost any other job 
there. Certainly it must have exert- 
ed considerable influence on the 
lives of the people involved. The 
expense of hauling often made it 
necessary to locate the iron furnace 
right out in the woods. As a rule a 
community soon grew up around it. 

Such was Hopewell Village with 
its charcoal house, large water wheel 
and races, cold blast charcoal burn- 
ing iron furnace, scale pit, black- 
smith shop, carriage barn, iron mas- 
ter’s mansion (“the Big House”), 
store and post office, tenant houses, 
boarding house for the single men, 

(Turn to page 59) 


Cordwood will be covered with dirt and 
leaves, and then burned into charcoal 














Patching holes prevents pile from flam- 
ing up, burning wood to useless ashes 


On exhibit is a photo account of a somewhat similar charcoal burning held in 1936 
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CROSS the United States, mem- 
A bers of The American Forestry 
Association are awaiting their trip to 
historic Bedford, Pennsylvania, and 
the Bedford Springs Hotel, site of 
the forthcoming 84th Annual Meet- 
ing. This meeting will be held 
jointly with the Pennsylvania For- 
estry Association. 

Located in the beautiful Alle- 
gheny Mountains, the hotel, one of 
the finest of its kind, is an ideal loca- 
tion for the meeting. 

Not only is this fine resort hotel 
widely known for its excellent ac- 
commodations, but the century-and- 
a-half old hotel is famous for its con- 
tinuous supply of medicinal mineral 
water. 

The hotel, set in a valley of the 
Allegheny Mountains just south of 
the village of Bedford, was opened 
in 1804, two years after the min- 
eral water was discovered. Since that 
time, the hotel doors have been open 
to a steady stream of summer visi- 
tors, including three Presidents of 
the United States. 

President James A. Garfield used 
the hotel as a summer White House. 
The hotel was also visited by Presi- 
dents Buchanan and Polk during 
their terms of office. 


Today, the hotel is host to as 
many as 200 meetings and conven- 
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Bedford Springs Hotel’s 2300 acres of forest and watershed are operated 
as tree farm. In 1953, long-range management program was set up 


* 





tions each season, together with a 
steady stream of summer vacation 
visitors. 

Bedford Springs Hotel makes an 
even more desirable location for the 
AFA-PFA meeting since the resort’s 
2,300 acres of forest land and water- 
shed are operated as an American 
Tree Farm. 

In 1953, the management of the 
hotel contacted a forest consultant to 
examine the resort’s forest holdings 
and submit recommendations for 
managing the hotel lands. 

After the examination, the forest 
consultant pointed out that by se- 
lective cutting of the forest land, as 
much, if not more water would be re- 
tained by the forest as was being re- 
tained by the old growth. It was 
also pointed out to the management 
that by harvesting the mature tim- 
ber in such a manner as to provide 
growing stock for the future, the ho- 
tel could receive an additional source 
of steady income without destroying 
the beauty of the forests. The forest 
consultant was retained to draw up a 
long-range management plan for reg- 
ular timber harvests. Just one year 
later, the hotel property was certi- 
fied as a unit of the American Tree 
Farm System. 


Since 1958, the management has 
followed the recommendations of the 
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long-range management plan, and 
well over three million board feet of 
timber have been cut from the prop- 
erty. As a result, the hotel has real- 
ized a steady financial return during 
that period. 

Since the management plan was 
put into effect, harvesting has been 
done by the M. C. Houseworth Lum- 
ber Company of Bedford, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

With much of the Tree Farm area 
intensively used for recreational 
purposes, logging without destroying 
the beauty of the forest land has al- 
ways been a major concern. How- 
ever, it is doubtful that many of the 
thousands of tourists and_ visitors 
who enjoy the hotel lands are even 
aware that timber has been cut from 
the property during the past few 
years. 

The hotel management has dis 
covered that good forest manage 
ment has many benefits, among them 
the good will of neighbors and com- 
munity, and, above all, proper care 
of a wonderful God-given heritage, 
our forests. 

Nowhere else could you find a more 
suitable spot to discuss the theme, 
RESOURCES AND PEOPLE—A 
CHALLENGE OF CO-EXISTENCE 
than at Bedford Springs Hotel. 
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WATER, WATER, WHERE? 


HE Conservation Foundation un- 

der Fairfield Osborn’s direction 
has to its credit many significant 
studies in resource management, but 
none more brilliantly conceived or 
effectively executed than the Series 
of Studies in Water Resources. 

With the widening acceptance of 
the multiple-use forestry concept, 
foresters have grown into a new ap- 
preciation of water management 
problems, and it is commonly per- 
ceived today that the forester is a key 
figure in any inevitably complex 
water equation. For this reason, the 
volumes comprising this Series in 
Water Resources should be of tre- 
mendous concern to every well-in- 
formed, broadly-capable forester. 

Vegetation and Watershed Man- 
agement by E. A. Coleman of the 
U. S. Forest Service is at the top of 
any reading list, and is no doubt the 
most useful of this series for the 
average forester. 

Fresh Water from the Ocean by 
Cecil A. Ellis, while less important 
to the forester, should be of fascina- 
tion and interest to everyone in- 
trigued by the basic water problem. 

The Flood Control Controversy 
by Luna B. Leopold and Thomas 
Maddock, Jr., is a long, honest look 
at the big dam vs. little dam argu- 
ment. 

The Law of Water Allocation in 
the Eastern United States, edited by 
David Haber and Stephen W. Ber- 
gen, perhaps the most limited of 
these studies, is nevertheless a high- 
ly important contribution in its spe- 
cific area. 

Now comes the newest and in 
many respects'the most significant 
book in the entire series: Water 
Facts for the Nation’s Future, Uses 
and Benefits of Hydrologic Data 
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Programs, by Walter B. Langbein 
and William G. Hoyt. (The Ronald 
Press, N. Y. 1959, 288 pp.) 

While innumerable sections will 
be of concern to foresters, particu- 
larly an appraisal of data concerned 
with “Forest Management and Wa- 
ter Yield,” the book as a whole war- 
rants thoughtful examination. 

Americans are an_ information- 
gathering people, given by nature to 
collecting, codifying, and interpreting 
data on every subject under the gen- 
tle sun. Many capable careers are 
dedicated toward these ends. Many 
millions of dollars are earmarked 
each year for these data-gathering 
purposes. 

It is fascinating, therefore, to dis- 
cover how inept much of this na- 
tional effort is, especially in a field 
as fundamentally important as water 
management. 

Authors Langbein and Hoyt have 
divided Water Facts into two sec- 
tions: the first concerned with the 
process of data-gathering; the second 
given entirely to an appraisal of this 
“data in action,” to a study of the 
uses that are and should be made 
of the data that is assembled. 

The per capita use of water has 
doubled in this country with every 
generation. Yet the annual expend- 
iture of federal and state govern- 
ments for the gathering of basic wa- 
ter information is only one-half of 
one per cent of that invested by 
public and private groups for works 
in the use and control of water. 
Thorough documentation of this 
emphasis adds up to the conclusion 
that most water management proj- 
ects, however urgent and costly, are 
based upon inadequate, insufficient 
data—are, in a phrase, half-cocked. 

Indeed, “the programs for gather- 
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ing hydrologic data are more aggre- 
gations of detail and less the prod- 
ucts of design. They do an essential 
job but not the whole job. This in- 
ternal survey [by Langbein and 
Hoyt] has gone only deep enough to 
bring to light some of the larger, 
more conspicuous omissions in the 
existing program as, for example, 
the lack of a firm network of base 
stations, and the sparse coverage of 
ground-water investigations, of 
chemical and quality information 
and of sediment data, and the neg- 
lect of performance data. 

“These deficiencies reflect the de- 
velopment of programs so respon- 
sive to crisis and imperative need 
for data for this and that project. 
Continuing growth of this pattern 
will not correct the deficiencies. . . . 
Future work requires more than the 
present dependence on outside in- 
fluences to guide the course of the 
basic data programs.” 

Here is what I take to be the heart 
and soul of the book: a plea for 
comprehensive, inclusive planning 
of all data-gathering and data-using 
efforts. Specifically, the authors ob- 
serve that [1] “distribution of water 
information over the country is not 
effective, . . . [2] the basic data pro 
grams have emphasized data collec 
tion to the neglect of advancing 
knowledge of basic principles, . . « 
and [3] distribution of water facts 
among those who can use this I 
formation is inadequate.” 

Finally, the authors conclude by 
saying, “We have tried to empha 
size the futility of spending more 
and more money for collections of 
raw facts unless there is a correla- 
tive effort to digest and interpret 
them. Billions more will be 

(Turn to page 73) 
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Cape Cod Seashore 





Legislation Introduced 


ENATORS Saltonstall and Ken- 

nedy and Representative Hast- 
ings Keith, all of Massachusetts, on 
September 3 introduced identical 
bills in the House and Senate to 
establish a Cape Cod National Sea- 
shore Park. By action of its Execu- 
tive Committee on March 25, The 
American Forestry Association has 
already urged that the National 
Park Service be given full support 
in early establishment of the pro- 
posed seashore. 

Broadly speaking, the bill would 
include in the park substantially the 
same area proposed by the National 
Park Service in its Field Investiga- 
tion report, or approximately 30,000 
acres. The bill also proposes several 
interesting innovations. The three 
sponsors, who have all been familiar 
with the Cape for many years, be- 
lieve that part of the charm of the 
area is its “way of life” and its peo- 
ple. Accordingly they intend to 
avoid any disruptions along this line 
consistent with park policy. 


In proposing a somewhat unique 
example of human engineering, Sen- 
ator Kennedy called special atten- 
tion to five features of the bill. 
These are: 1) each residential land 


Senator Leverett Saltonstall 





owner is given a minimum guaran- 
tee of electing either life occupancy 
or occupancy for 25 years; 2) in any 
of the six towns which adopt zon- 
ing, meeting standards defined by 
the Secretary of the Interior, all 
home owners in those towns whose 
property lies within the diagram of 
the park are assured of the right to 
continue to own and occupy their 
homes without interruption or in- 
terference so long as the zoning is 
kept in force; 3) in order to accom- 
modate the possible growth and 
revenue needs of towns with land in 
the park, there is provision for set- 
ting aside in the future an acreage 
up to 10 per cent of the total private 
land in each town which falls within 
the park for new home building on 
the condition that such property is 
subjected to acceptable zoning; 4) 
there is an in lieu tax provision to 
give the towns a shock absorber in 
the event that there is a dip in tax 
revenue as a result of acquisition of 
private property in fee simple by the 
federal government; and 5) this bill 
establishes an advisory commission 
which will “have substantial influ- 
ence in setting the policies govern- 
ing the establishment of the park 
and its future administration.” 


Representative Hastings Keith 


Hunting and fishing would be per- 
mitted in the park at the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Interior, 
which would mean that to all in- 
tents and purposes this would be a 
new type of “multiple use” park. 
Inclusion of the Monomoy National 
Wildlife Refuge is also proposed, 
and it is believed that several small 
state parks and other parcels will 
also be included by gift or other 
means. A limitation of 15 million 
de'!ars on the amount which may be 
appropriated over a period of years 
for purposes of acquiring park prop- 
erty is also proposed. 

Both Senators Saltonstall and 
Kennedy emphasized that the Cape 
Cod proposal deserves separate leg- 
islative attention and enactment. 

“Though the Cape Cod proposal 
is obviously related in purpose to 
other proposals now pending or con- 
templated for other seashore areas, 
we are convinced that there are sev- 
eral important special features in 
the lower Cape which make it high- 
ly desirable that the committees of 
Congress have an opportunity to 
consider this proposal on its own 
merits and in its own setting,” Sen- 
ator Kennedy said. “Moreover, sea- 


Senator John F. Kennedy 
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shore park legislation is a relatively 
new field of legislation in which 
there is not a large reservoir of ex- 
perience or precedent. We do not 
suggest that the Cape Cod Park is 
the only seashore area which de- 
serves early attention. We merely 
suggest that each of the areas should 
be considered and analyzed on their 
own terms rather than being made 
a part of an omnibus bill which 
vests wide latitude in the executive 
branch in the selection of park areas 
and lands.” 

Senator Kennedy said that both 
he and Senator Saltonstall believe 
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that hearings should be held on the 
seashore proposal, and that both in- 
tend to “keep an open mind” in ref- 
erence to some of the details of the 
plan. Senator Kennedy, in address- 
ing the Senate, also made an elo- 
quent plea for policies that will “im- 
prove the quality and breadth of 
recreational experience for the na- 
tion .. . especially in the East.” 

“It is imperative that as a nation 
we seize those clear opportunities 
which remain and not allow a pro- 
posal such as the Cape Cod Park— 
based upon careful professional 
judgment and experience—to become 
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stalemated and ultimately destroyed 
in barren controversy or unfulfilled 
hope. 

“By any standard, it seems to both 
Senator Saltonstall and myseli and 
to most of the citizens and public 
leaders of Massachusetts from whom 
we have heard, that lower Cape Cod 
presents such an opportunity. We 
know of no alternative or subse 
quent park development in Massa 
chusetts which could provide the 
citizens of the commonwealth and 
the national public with such a rich 
and varied blend of scenic, recrea 
tional and scientific values. 


“We believe that this bill which 
is uniquely designed for Cape Cod 
does properly harmonize the na 
tional, state, and private interests 
which are involved in a venture of 
this nature. We believe that it pro 
vides every reasonable protection to 
the private residential land owner 
and that it brings the park within 
realistic financial means for the fed- 
eral government. Even as we at 
tempt to capitalize on a great na- 
tional asset, we shall under this bill 
be able to provide the individual 
Cape residents with a secure future 
and with a clear knowledge of what 
are their rights and responsibilities 
within the park. 

“Again and again during our prep- 
aration of this bill over the past 
months, we have tried to keep in 
mind the rational core for the estab- 
lishment of this park. It is all too 
easy to allow a proposal of this sort 
to become a victim of exaggerated 
fears. We have tried to set this pro- 
posal in the perspective of history 
and against the knowledge that an 
enterprise of this sort is precisely the 
kind of activity which characterizes 
a free people. We are confident that 
as a result of the protections which 
are clearly written into the law and 
the spirit which we know animated 
both the authors of the original pro- 
posal and of this legislation, that it 
will be possible to establish a great 
national park in an area which may 
otherwise be increasingly blighted by 
the relentless and sweeping advance 
of commercial development. If a 
park of this nature is not established 
on Cape Cod, there is every danger 
that much of the Cape will become 
a mere extension of the suburban 
civilization which typifies so many of 
our lives. If we act sensibly now, 
while the opportunity remains, we 
shall have preserved for America and 
for our people a priceless heritage to 
be enjoyed many times over, not only 
by this generation but by those 
which follow.” 
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The Forester 


VS. 





The Comrade 


By RONALD M. LANNER 


HE first technical paper deliv- 

ered at the Fourth World For- 
estry Congress in 1954 was read by 
Soviet Academician V. N. Sukachev. 
On the surface this seemed quite 
normal, for Mr. Sukachev is a dis- 
tinguished forest biologist and elder 
scientist. In addition to his member- 
ship in the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences he was editor of the influential 
Botanical Journal, and outside the 
U.S.S.R. he is probably the best 
known Soviet forester. He was also 
a co-president of the Fourth World 
Forestry Congress. 

Beneath the surface however, his 
presence at Dehra Dun, India can be 
regarded as significant, for Academi- 
cian Sukachev is a scientist who 
places scientific logic before politi- 
cal orthodoxy. And the fact of his 
attendance at Dehra Dun can be 
taken, in small measure, as evidence 
of a loosening of the reins on Soviet 
scientists at that time, Since that 
Congress there has been at least one 
tightening of the reins, and it is diffi- 
cult to judge Mr. Sukachev’s present 
situation. 

Sukachev’s personal revolt against 
Communist ideology is shown in his 
refusal to accept “materialistic biol- 
ogy,” the politically-charged doctrine 
of genetics and evolution originated 
by the Soviet horticulturist Michurin 
and most ardently championed by 
Trofim D. Lysenko. In its basic 
form Michurinism or Lysenkoism 
can be regarded as a resurrection of 
the Lamarckian Theory. It rests on 
the concept that acquired character- 
istics are hereditary and are passed 
on to future generations. 
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_ provement. 


The classic example of this theory 
revolves around Lamarck’s com- 
ments on the giraffe. Over the 
course of many generations, it was 
explained, the giraffe stretched his 
neck in his efforts to feed upon the 
foliage of trees. As each generation 
gave birth to a new one, the necks 
of succeeding giraffes grew longer 
and longer. 

Lysenko, in supporting this long 
out-of-date theory, has denied the 
existence of genes and completely ig- 
nores the great body of genetic and 
evolutionary science that has devel- 
oped in modern times. 

This devotion to pseudo-science 
has cost the Soviets dearly. While 
biologists throughout the free world 
have been making great strides in 
applying genetic principles to their 
science, Russian botanists and zoolo- 
gists have been saddled with a theory 
that has been completely discredited 
for over fifty years. Agriculture, the 
sector of Soviet production that gives 
Russian planners their biggest head- 
ache, has been seriously hindered by 
the failure to apply principles of 
breeding that are accepted every- 
where outside of the Iron Curtain. 
In crop-plant breeding, for example, 
Soviet agronomists can develop new 
strains only by empirical methods. 
While their occasional successes are 
easily explained by Mendelian prin- 
ciples, the refusal to recognize these 
principles dooms them to a slow and 
painful process of trial and error. 

The same is true in forest tree im- 
Western foresters are 
actively engaged in the production 
and testing of hybrids. Without the 





established genetic principles upon 
which they base their work they 
would be blind men fumbling in 
darkness. While they busily combine 
and recombine genes in efforts to 
produce the best combinations of in- 
herent characteristics, their Soviet 
counterparts dutifully and irration- 
ally preclude the possibility that 
genes even exist. 

Probably never before in history 
has a great nation acted so ruthlessly 
to stamp out a vast body of well. 
verified scientific knowledge. The 
reason is abundantly clear—‘mate- 
rialistic biology” gives Coiamunism 
a pseudo-scientific justification. For 
if a society can be made to believe 
that its political institutions and the 
human adjustments they require 
will automatically lead to improved 
offspring, that society can more 
easily endure a provisional loss of its 
freedoms. And a Communist worker 
is more likely to become a hard-toil- 
ing Stakhanovite if he thinks his un- 
born sons are thereby assured of 
superhuman prowess. 

Early in his career  Lysenko 
grasped the ideological importance 
of Michurinism, and to that theory 
he hitched his wagon. While no seri- 
ous scientist will subscribe to his 
views, except under duress, their po- 
litical implications are very attrac- 
tive to Communists who fervently be- 
lieve they can build a new and bet- 
ter world. 

Regarded in the west as a crack- 
pot and a fraud, Lysenko rose to 
spectacular heights under Stalin. He 
twice received the Stalin Prize, is a 
recipient of the Order of Lenin, and 
is a Hero of the Soviet Union. Fora 
time he was even vice-president of 
the Supreme Soviet, and his “scien- 
tific” theories were made dogma by 
the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party. ; 

It may be said that Lysenko 
climbed to glory over the bones of 
countless purged geneticists who 
would not corrupt their science for 
the sake of politics. After Stalin’s 
death, less was heard from Comrade 
Lysenko. Malenkov, and_ then 
Khrushchev, relaxed the controls on 
scientific discourse, and free discus 
sion of heredity began. Leading the 
attack on Lysenkoism was AcademiI- 
cian Sukachev’s Botanical Journal 
which carried articles that not only 
questioned Lysenko’s supporters but 
accused them of falsifying their ev! 
dence. 

It was during this period that Su- 
kachev represented his country at 
the Fourth World Forestry Congress. 


(Turn to page 78) 
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ROME 
HEAVY-DUTY 

TRH 24-30 OFFSET 
HARROW 


Prepares ideal seed- 
bed for new seedlings. 
Chops and turns brush 
and weeds, tills soil, 
rolls over sheared 
stumps. Built to match 
the strength of big 


crawlers. 
Ww 


Equipment for low-cost preparation of 
land for reforestation ... our specialty! 


Rome Plow Company is a pioneer in the development 
of equipment for low cost reforestation. Working with 
both large and small reforestation projects — seeing the 
need for specialized heavy-duty equipment, ROME Disk 
Plowing Harrows and Rome K/G Clearing Blades are 
the result of years of intensive research and develop- 
ment. Both types of equipment are available for all 
Caterpillar track-type Tractors. All Rome products are 
designed and built with that extra margin of care and 
strength to meet the demands of high-speed work in the 


A money-making combination 


ROME K/G 
CLEARING BLADE 


ideal for fast removal of scrub growth, 
building haul roads or fire lanes, or a 
complete clearing job. Cut and stack 
with one tool. Leaves 
ground level, top- 





ROME TRH 14-30 

OFFSET HARROW 
Tough, amazingly strong, penetrates 
deep to make fine seedbed and destroy 
unwanted growth. Ideal for use behind 
small to medium size crawlers. 


forest with heavy crawlers . . . they have simplified land 
clearing and made it considerably safer and faster. They 
have made seedbed preparation and replanting, build- 
ing and maintenance of firebreaks, roads, and drainage 
more economical than ever before. 


Rome reforestation equipment is available through 
your Rome-Caterpillar Dealer. Have him show you the 
complete line. Rome Plow Company, Cedartown, Ga. 


ROME. 


YOUR ROME DEALER 
IS YOUR 
CATERPILLAR DEALER 














Are You a 


WEEK-END 
FORESTER? 


If so, here is a 
dollar-saving tip 
—buy tools and 
supplies where 
the professionals 
buy—at Forestry 
Suppliers, Inc. 














Whether your inter- 
est runs to shade 
trees, a valued grove, 


or a full-scale wood- | 


land, it pays to work with top-quality 


tools—modern equipment that does the | 
job quickly, efficiently and economically. | 
It costs no more when you buy where the | 


professionals buy—at Forestry Suppliers, 
Inc. And you have over 2,000 quality 
items—the best there are—to draw from. 


So, Mr. Week-end Forester, check our 
Catalog No. 8 for the tools you need! 
Here is a sampling of what you will find: 


CUTTING tools of every variety—axes, saws, 
brush hooks, machetes, shears, knives. 


PRUNING equipment for ail needs—hand 
and pole saws, shears, tree climbing devices. 


MEASURING devices—tapes, chains, scales, 
compasses, stereoscopes, increment borers. 


PROTECTION equipment—fire pumps, light- 
ning rods, bird and rodent repellents. 


SAFETY devices—hard hats and caps, knee, 
shin and toe guards, goggles, snake bite kits. 


LAWN AND GARDEN-—grafting and root- 
ing supplies, soil samplers, weed killers, rain 
gauges, compost grinders, sprayers. 


Get the best—buy where the professionals 
buy! You'll find that it costs no more! 


SEND TODAY FOR CATALOG NO. 8 


Forestry Suppliers, Inc. 


P.O. Box 8305, Battlefield Sta., Jackson, Miss. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL 


Forestry Suppliers, Inc. 
P.O. Box 8305, Battlefield Station 
Jackson 4, Mississippi 


Please send me a‘copy of your Catalog No. 
8. | am primarily interested in Woodland 
Management Estate Management [) Shade 
Trees and Garden [) 


NAME____ 





ADDRESS 








ZONt__STATe_____.. 
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Hall of Fame, being constructed in Kansas city, will be a world’s fair for agriculture 


An Agricultural 
Hall of Fame 


By KENNETH B. POMEROY 


“When tillage begins, other arts follow. 
Farmers, therefore, are the founders of 
human civilization.” 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


ONSTRUCTION of an Agricultural 
Hall of Fame began last month on a 
409-acre tract near Kansas City, Kansas 
when giant scrapers began moving earth 
in 24-cubic-yard bites. A 300-acre county 
park and a 45-acre entrance provided by 
the state of Kansas, surround the site. 
Creation of an Agricultural Hall of 
Fame was suggested two years ago by 
Howard A. Cowden, president, Consum- 
ers Co-operative Association, as a way to 
tell the story of agriculture and of the 
men and women responsible for its 
greatness. 


The project has been endorsed by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, both 
Houses of Congress, former Presidents 
Hoover and Truman, and a host of other 
leaders that sounds like an agricultural 
Who’s Who. 

Sponsorship includes farm organiza- 
tions, land grant colleges, business and 
industry, farm youth groups, churches, 
schools, agricultural press, radio and 
television, individual farmers, and many 
others. A board of governors composed 
of 91 people from 31 states is directing 
the affairs of this non-profit, independent, 
educational enterprise. All development 
and construction costs are being met by 
voluntary contributions. Maintenance 
costs will be defrayed from admissions. 
There is no government sponsorship. 

The Hall of Fame will be, in effect, a 
world’s fair of agriculture. Prize live- 
stock of many breeds will constitute a 
progress report on meat production. The 
newest styles in fruit and vegetables will 
be grown in demonstration plots. Chem- 


istry’s contribution to agriculture will be 
visible. Special exhibits will include 
farm buildings, designed for the future, 
and the latest in machinery and equip- 
ment so that farmers may compare all of 
them at one time. 

In the rotunda of the main building 
will be life-sized busts of pioneer farm 
men and women, agricultural leaders, 
teachers, scientists, inventors, and others 
who made this country great by their 
outstanding contributions to the advance- 
ment of agriculture. 

The public will be invited to submit 
nominations for the Hall of Fame on 
which the board of governors will vote. 
As many as 12 honorees may be selected 
the first year, but no more than three 
annually thereafter. 

One wing of the main hall will be a 
library made up of historical rather than 
technical books pertaining to the farm. 
It will include all known material on 
power machinery, fertilizers, plant and 
animal breeding, forestry, soil and water 
management. 

Two wings will be devoted to exhibits 
depicting the progress of agriculture in 
a lively, imaginative way. Here the farm- 
er’s story will be told to an anticipated 
one million visitors annually. Mobile 
displays, films, and dioramas will aid 
students. Education will be combined 
with entertainment in full-scale Indian 
and early American villages where people 
in costume will portray the activities of 
their day. Regular performances of 
authentic ceremonials will lend color to 
Indian life, while half-forgotten memories 
of American childhood will be visible in 
the blacksmith shop, the general store 
and the little red school house. 

An outdoor amphitheater will seat 
4000 spectators for pageants dealing with 
agriculture. Other buildings will house 
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a variety of exhibits, old and new, to 
contrast methods of farming today with 
those of the pioneers. 


The first ceremony on the site occurred 
September 6, 1959, when 1000 county 
farm agents dedicated a flag-pole in honor 
of “America’s first county agent, Squan- 
to. an Indian who befriended the Pil- 
grims” and taught them how to raise corn. 

In mid-September, farm leaders and 
government officials from 25 foreign coun- 
tries erected an international shrine to 
all farmers. This shrine will contain soil 
gathered from hundreds of farms through- 
out the world to signify the common bond 
between all farmers. 


The Agricultural Hall of Fame is a 
private undertaking in which all segments 
of agriculture are invited to participate. 
Charles Pace, president of Pace-Euclid, 
Inc., is moving the first 100,000 cubic 
yards of dirt without charge as his con- 
tribution. Farmers throughout Kansas 
are authorizing elevator operators to use 
portions of their harvest in a “Bushels of 
Grain for the Hall of Fame” campaign. 
Others are participating in many ways. 
Prized antique farm equipment is being 
catalogued, reconditioned and stored at 
the Wyandotte County Fair grounds until 
the Hall of Fame is ready to receive it, 
probably in 1961. 


Each farm contributor, be it in cash 
or in kind, becomes a Founding Farmer 
with his or her name inscribed on an 
honor roll to be placed in the central 
hall. Each one receives a membership 
card and an insignia or car sticker. 


Raymond C. Firestone, president of 
The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
and Clark W. Davis, general manager of 
du Pont’s Industrial and Biochemical 
Division are leading a campaign to raise 
$5,000,000 for initial constructicn. This 
will provide for the main building, the 
Indian village, the old farm village, the 
eutdoor amphitheater and essential land- 
scaping. Other phases of construction 
will be undertaken later as funds become 
available. 

Inquiries regarding this national shrine 
to the pioneers of American civilization 
should be addressed to the Agricultural 
Hall of Fame, Suite 604, 916 Walnut 
Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri. 


Water for the Future 
(From page 27) 


The Clean Streams Program of the 
Department of Health and the San- 
itary Water Board constitutes an 
outstanding example of what a state 
can do in clearing her streams of all 
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THE TREES AND THE FIBRES 


There are two ways of looking at a forest 
—one at the trees and the other at the 
fibers (micro-photograph 160 times actual 
size). 


The trees provide for the game, soil and 
water conservation and recreational uses. 
The fibers provide the building blocks for 
many hundreds of cellulose products. 
Both are of vital importance to every man, 
woman and child in the United States. 


Our forests can be managed to provide 
for both, but only through wise use by 
everyone under the guidance of trained 
foresters. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK &3 CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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forms of industrial pollution and 
municipal waste. Dr. C. L. Wilbar, 
Jr., State Health Secretary, recently 
stated that Pennsylvania spent $157 
million for sewage treatment plants 
from 1952 to 1957. This was $30 
million more than any other state, 
and the net result, of course, is bet- 
ter water for all uses in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Let us look for a moment at the 
“World’s Greatest River Rehabilita- 
tion Project,” the cleanup of the 
Schuylkill River. Here was a river 


which was clogged with silt and pol- 
lution, filthy and useless to man, 
and, because of its choked channel, 
a flood hazard. The river was desilt- 
ed by the Water and Power Re- 
sources Board and the Department 
of Forests and Waters through the 
construction of dams and desilting 
basins, and dredging. Dredging of 
the lower section of the river was 
done by the Corps of Engineers with 
the remainder done by the depart- 
ment. At the present time, the de- 
partment continues this- operation 





HIGHEST QUALITY 


CHRISTMAS TREE SEEDS 


LOWEST PRICES 


Highest quality seeds now available at lowest prices—order 
now while the supply lasts for immediate delivery. 





CUPRESSUS 
PICEA 


PINUS 


PSEUDOTSUGA 
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arizonica (Arizona Cypress) 


engelmanii (Engelman Spruce) 
sitchensis (Pacific Coast Sitka) 
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references to avoid delays. 


MANNING SEED COMPANY 


3831 Wallingford Way 


Seattle 3, Washington 


Collectors of Forest Tree Seeds Since 1871 
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periodically on the entire river. Ip 
addition, industrial pollution was 
curtailed by the Department of 
Health working with the local indus. 
tries, and sewage plants were con. 
structed. The Schuylkill today is a 
recovered river, a water supply 
source flowing with good water and 
supporting aquatic life—vastly dif 
ferent from the Schuylkill of ten 
short years ago. 

An outstanding example of fed. 
eral-state co-operation in dealing 
with a major flood problem exists 
in the Federal-State Flood Forecast. 
ing Service, a co-operative service to 
the people of Pennsylvania by the 
U. S. Weather Bureau, the U. §, 
Geological Survey, and the Depart. 
ment of Forests and Waters. 

Manned by both federal and state 
personnel, the service issues daily 
forecasts of river stages for industry, 
navigation, etc., and flood warnings 
and forecasts on Pennsylvania's 
streams through its offices in Har- 
risburg and Pittsburgh. Modern 
forecast techniques are used. The 
commonwealth maintains a_ state. 
wide system of rain and river gauges, 
as well as a radio network on the 
Susquehanna drainage for rapid and 
dependable communication in times 
of emergency, for the use of the serv- 
ice. The radio system has been re- 
built and modernized within the 
past few years. 

Many of the commonwealth’s pro- 
grams, designed to protect, control, 
and conserve her water resources to 
the ultimate benefit of her citizens, 
have not been covered in this ar- 
ticle: the basic work of the Divi- 
sions of Hydrography, Dams, and 
Encroachments of the Department 
of Forests and Water: in gathering 
and compiling stream iiow data, and 
the inspection and control of dams 
and encroachments on our streams; 
the conservation work of the De 
partment of Agriculture and_ the 
State Soil Conservation Commis 
sion, and the ground water program 
of the Department of Internal Af 
fairs. All of these, and others, are 
important segments of the overall 
picture of a state meeting its pres 
ent water problems and acting to 
assure adequate supplies of good 
water for the needs of future gen- 
erations. 


Perpetuating Penn’s Woods 
(From page 30) 


servancy agreed to assist in the 
preparation of plans and the pro 
vision of certain legal and related 
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services. A partnership agreement 
was proposed between the Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters and 
Western Pennsylvania Conservancy. 

This partnership approach was 
nothing new. It characterized much 
of the progress achieved through 
the Allegheny Conference on Com- 
munity Development and public of- 
ficials from the various levels of 
government. The development of 
Point State Park in Pittsburgh to its 
present stage of construction was an 
accomplishment of the partnership 
effort between the Point Park Com- 
mittee of the Allegheny Conference 
and the Department of Forests and 
Waters. The creation of the new 
McConnells Mill State Park was the 
result of the partnership and co-op- 
eration between the Western Penn- 
sylvania Conservancy and the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters. 

In anticipation of the need to 
strengthen the civic basis for plan- 
ning the large-scale Muddy Creek 
project and developing plans for 
other regional park and conserva- 
tion projects, Western Pennsylvania 
Conservancy was re-organized in 
1958. ‘ 

Under the 
Lewis, new by-laws were adopted, 


presidency of Dr. 


NEW CORNELL 


mar, 
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Cost — It'll pay for itself 
in 10 months. 
Speed — Higher speed hydr- 


the board of directors enlarged to 21, 
and the membership put on a dues- 
paying basis. Beginning in May, 1958, 
individuals were invited to become 
paying members. The plan of mem- 
bership was designed to enlarge the 
citizen base of support and provide 
funds for planning, land acquisition, 
and conservation education. 

A program of planning and de- 
velopment of properties held in 
trust, acquisition of additional lands 
to round out present holdings, and 
the preservation of other natural 
areas of significance was proposed. 
An office, staff services, and con- 
tinuity of effort on a day-to-day 
basis were required. 

In the past the conservancy’s work 
had been conducted on a volunteer 
basis. Much was accomplished be- 
cause of the zeal, devotion, and sacri- 
fice of those who participated in its 
work. 

To carry forward the program 
projected for the next five years, 
professional personnel and_head- 
quarters were needed. To imple- 
ment this objective, the A. W. Mel- 
lon Educational and Charitable 
Trust in July, 1959 made a grant of 
$130,000 to Western Pennsylvania 
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PROFESSIONAL FORESTER 


Sixty-four pages, illustrating 
hundreds of items — a complete 
line of supplies and equipment 
for the fields of Forestry ... 
Wildlife Management .. . Soil 
Conservation . . . and Nursery 
Management. 

Enjoy money-saving prices 
too, all from one dependable, 
central source — NASCO — the 
International Agricultural 
Leaders Supply House. 

If you haven’t received your 
free copy of NASCO’S Forestry 
Catalog No. 6, write today... 
then try our service! Prompt 
delivery — agg 
satisfaction 
guaranteed or 
money back. 

e 
NASCO Forestry 
Catalog No. 6 — 


64 Pages 
Fully Illustrated 
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Release one or two slab saw men to other jobs to boot! 
No slab saw bottle neck when you have the new Cor- 
nell fully automatic hydraulic Slab Saw working. And 
there’s never an opportunity for a pile of uncuttable 
scrap to build up outside the mill. Puts one or two slab 
saw men at work at more profitable jobs, too! Ask a 
Cornell hydraulic slab saw owner—he’ll tell you it 
outperforms any conventional slab saw in use today. 


Use coupon below for more information FAST! 
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Automatic Control — Cutting and return stroke speeds indi- 
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Power Needed — 10 to 15 HP. 

Saw Needed — 30”, 10 gauge—special tooth. Hammered 
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Conservancy. With this substantial 
support the conservancy has 
launched a five-year program to pre- 
serve for public use natural areas 
acquired in accordance with a broad- 
gauge plan designed to serve the 
whole western region of the state. 

Implicit in the new conservancy 
program is the need of a large mobi- 
lization of friends of the outdoors 
in western Pennsylvania. Member- 
ship categories were provided— 
member, $5 a year; fellow, $25 a year; 
sponsor, $100 a year; and life mem- 
bers, $1,000. Some 550 individuals 
are now paying members. The goal 
is to exceed 2,000 members. 

A quarterly magazine, Water, 
Land, and Life, is now issued to the 
membership of Western Pennsyl- 
vania Conservancy. The magazine 
also serves as a medium for conser- 
vation education. 

A review of the history of West- 
ern Pennsylvania Conservancy and 
its experience thus far reveals cer- 
tain factors and suggests some ob- 
servations which are offered for what 
they may be worth: 

(1) The conservancy has no or- 
ganizational formula which _ it 
recommends be adopted by other 
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Could it be YOURS? 


—the chances are FAR less that a fire will 
reach a disaster stage if PACIFIC PUMPERS 
performance- 
proven pumpers are the result of 30 years 
of co-operation between Forest Service leaders 
and the experienced technicians at Pacific 
Marine Supply Co, Simple, dependable, and 
highly consistent performance makes Pacific 
comparison the 
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areas. Each state or region neces- 
sarily develops its own response to 
the peculiar requirements and op- 
portunities which exist. 

(2) Continuity of effort is re- 
quired. Enthusiasm may produce 
gains on a project basis, but day-to- 
day work is essential. Citizen inter- 
est and professional services are 
necessary to accomplish the job. 

(3) Concern with conservation in 
its broadest meanings is important. 
Water, land and life are inter-re- 
lated and inter-dependent. Conser- 
vation and recreation go hand in 
hand. 

(4) The leadership of the con- 
servancy, while interested in con- 
servation in its broadest sense, recog- 
nizes that it is not possible or prac- 
tical to do everything at once. Em- 
phasis is placed, therefore, and ef- 
fort concentrated on those programs 
which are deemed important, and 
where it is believed that something 
can actually be done; in other words, 
developing a plan and a realistic pri- 
ority schedule, putting first things 
first and determining what are first 
things, according not only to the 
relative urgency of the situation but 
to the availability of resources to ac- 
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more water than 
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G.P.M. at 275 est fire fighting equipment. 
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complish the desired results. In a 
sense, the conservancy is_ forever 
being asked to “do something” about 
this or that, and at the same time is 
forever carving out and limiting its 
activities within certain well-defined 
areas. Also, the conservancy en- 
deavors to do thoroughly whatever 
it has decided to undertake, rather 
than merely giving lip service or 
casual attention. 

(5) Planning is essential and is an 
integral part of the work of the con- 
servancy. Broad plans supported by 
sound technical services provide the 
basis by which goals can be trans 
lated into meaningful, realistic pro- 
grams. 

(6) Inherent in the organization, 
policies, and operations of the con- 
servancy is its non-partisan charac. 
ter. Co-operation and a partnership 
of effort between public officials and 
the citizen association is essential. 
It is this teamwork approach be. 
tween citizens and government 
which can provide the vital force to 
carry the program to reality. 

(7) A sound financial basis and an 
adequate budget for operations is 
necessary if the voluntary conserva- 
tion association is to achieve results 
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THE QUIET OF THE FOREST IN 


Great advancement in good living in American homes has resulted from 
research applied to practical conservation of forest raw materials. 

Fissured woodfiber acoustical tile, processed from the clean, firm leftovers 
of sawmills and plywood plants, has awakened a national market in homes. 
Each ton of chips processed into this attractive noise reducing material called 
Forestone* extends the life of our Western Forests. 

Each home given the quiet of the forest through acoustical engineering 
benefits from this positive conservation. A nation served by conservation- 
minded industries obtains the benefits of research through new and better 
products. 

Accompanying this benefit is the assurance that tree farms and sustained 
yield harvesting will provide forests forever in our land. 
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Room by Marvin Culbreth, 
eminent American designer 


THE HOME 


SIMPSON TIMBER COMPANY 


Operating Forest Lands and Forest 
Products Plants in Washington, Ore- 
gon and California. 


Established in 1895 
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— U.S. PAT. NO. 2,791,289 
T-99, 2549 
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The Pilot Forest program of the Southern Pulp- 
wood Conservation Association and its member 
pulp and paper companies is one of the most 
intensive, long-range forest development projects 
ever undertaken. Dedicated on the second annual 
Southwide Pulp and Paper Day in April, Pilot 
Forests already have served to demonstrate to 
thousands of woodland owners the value of proper 
forest management. 

And in future months, thousands more will visit 
these permanent industry-sponsored demonstra- 
tion tracts to see first-hand how good forestry 
practices can mean higher productivity ... with 
resultant benefits to the individual landowner, the 
Southern economy and all forest industries. 

Located on privately-owned small tracts typical 
of woodlands in the surrounding area, 92 Pilot 
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Forests were established this year in 12 Southern 
states. Sponsoring SPCA-member companies care- 
fully surveyed the selected property, then carried 
out the forestry management procedures necessary 
to bring these woodlands to peak productivity. 
Detailed cost and profit figures are kept to show 
visiting woodland owners. 

While the sponsoring companies were respon- 
sible for all initial expenses, profits from the Pilot 
Forests go to the landowners. 

Pilot Forests and other SPCA programs daily are 
demonstrating to small woodland owners through- 
out the South the tremendous economic oppor- 
tunities resulting from sound, progressive forest 
management. This kind of close cooperation be- 
tween industry and agriculture helps assure a 
bright future for the South and the Nation. 
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in the time which remains. Public 
understanding, citizen participation, 
and financial support are essential. 

(8) The programs of the conserv- 
ancy necessarily cut across the 
boundaries of political subdivisions. 
In its planning and entire opera- 
tion the conservancy regards its 
geographical area of concern in a 
broad sense to include the whole 
western Pennsylvania region—all of 
“Penn’s Woods West.” 





(9) Another factor evident in re- 
viewing the conservancy is that it is 
in no sense a federation of existing 
agencies. It is not an organization 
of agencies but rather is an associa- 
tion of people. The directors are 
individuals who serve as individuals 
and not as “representatives” of other 
organizations. This means that prior 
approval by other agencies does not 
need to be obtained before the con- 
servancy can take a position. It is 
free to act as an independent associa- 
tion of citizens in accordance with its 
own best judgment. 


(10) Time is of the essence. Con- 
servation of significant natural areas 
is no longer something which is im- 
portant when the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. What is not saved of 
“Penn’s Woods West” in the next 
five years may not be saved at all. 

In conclusion, it should be said 
that this report is not regarded as a 
“success story” for the challenge is 
enormous and the big job remains 
to be done. While natural areas 
have been preserved, goals deter- 
mined, and plans formulated, the 
agenda is long and the time short. 
More important than plans, per- 
formance and all-out effort are re- 
quired from government and citi- 
zens if the common objective of con- 
servation is to be achieved. Enter- 
prise, both public and private, is 
essential if “Penn’s Woods West” is 
to be preserved for present and fu- 
ture generations. 


Charcoal Burning 
(From page 41) 


bake oven, and spring house. Most 
of these structures you can still see 
today in that charming country of 
hills and old sycamore trees, some of 
which certainly saw the old iron- 
making days of the Birds, Olds, 
Brookes, Buckleys and others, includ- 
ing the common forest workers who 
Cut trees and cordwood and burned 
charcoal in that picturesque era of 
the early iron-making industry. 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT — (Continued from page 10) 


HEARING 


Atomic Energy Commission are to report on desalinization of salt and brackish 
waters, and on the effects of nuclear energy on both water supply and waste 
disposal problems. Consultants to the select committee are: Dr. Edward Acker- 
man, who will report on multiple-purpose river management; Dr. Abel Wolman, 
who is studying new technical methods for improving water utilization; W. G. 
Hoyt, formerly of Geological Survey and author of texts on basic water re- 
sources; A. M. Eberle, former dean, South Dakota State College, now studying 
weather modification for the committee; and H. C. Gee, consulting engineer, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. In all, some 20 Separate studies are being made for the 


committee, in addition to the general reports being made by federal and state 
agencies. : 


SCHEDULE OF SELECT WATER RESOURCE COMMITTEE: Bismarck, N.D., Oct. 7; Laramie, 





Wyo., Oct. 8; Billings, Mont., Oct. 9; Missoula, Mont., Oct. 12; Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Oct. 13; Sacramento, Calif., Oct. 15; Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 16; 
South Dakota, Oct. 26-7; Detroit, Mich., Oct. 29; Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 30; 
Topeka, Kansas, Nov. 18; Des Moines, Iowa, Nov. 19; Santa Fe, N.M., Nov. 20; 
Alexandria, La., Nov. 30; Columbia, S.C., Dec. 2; Jacksonville, Fla., Dec. 3; 
Augusta, Maine, Dec. 7; Boston, Mass., Dec. 8. 


OVERRIDING A PRESIDENTIAL VETO FOR THE FIRST TIME, the 86th Congress passed a public 





works appropriation bill amounting to $1,185,309,502 for rivers and harbors and 
flood control, reclamation projects, Bonneville Power Administration, Southwest- 
ern Power Administration, and Tennessee Valley Authority. Presidential veto of 
two public works appropriations bills was caused by Congress’ inclusion of funds 
for 67 unrequested projects, which, according to President Eisenhower, would 
eventually cost in excess of $800 million. Their inclusion in the final bill is 
temporarily offset by a 2% per cent reduction from the funds for all projects, 
thus bringing the 1960 total to $97,166 less than the budget request, but 
$40,597,502 in excess of the 1959 appropriation. The action of the Congress in 
overriding the veto has been variously interpreted: as an indication of the 
Congressional interest in speeding u» the program of water development; as a 
successful attempt to break the President's previously unmarred veto record; 
and as a political move to enhance the local fortunes of members of Congress, 
there being "Something in it for everybody." 


Editorial — Pennsylvania’s Resource Renaissance 


(From page 17) 


parks whose properties have trebled in value. 

As a visitor tours these various projects—such as 
the 2,000-acre Gifford Pinchot State Park in York 
County—he actually thrills to the thought that 
here in truth is a man who is actually changing the 
face of his state for the better. Strip-mined land is 
being reclaimed. As Mr. Sommerville explains on 
page 24, the age-old curse of flood control is finally 
being met. Army Engineers agree that Pennsyl- 
vania, at one time the most flood-ravaged state in 
the union, now has a flood control program 
equalled only by California. 

And that’s not all. Under the Goddard regime, 
two cities—Philadelphia and Pittsburgh—have ac- 
tually torn down part of their downtown sections 
(see cover) to make way for new parks. More 
cities are considering doing the same thing. Har- 
bors have been deepened and improved. A total 
of 372 stream cleanup jobs have been effected in 
five years with more on the way, as the state plans 
to bring back 99,000 fishing licenses that have been 
lost for one reason or another. Pollution is being 
tackled head on. And more and more natural areas 
and parks are constantly being planned, with the 
potent Western Pennsylvania Conservancy setting 
new highs in dedicated public service and the 


equally potent Pennsylvania Forestry Association 
making “Howdy,” the good outdoor manners rac- 
coon, a household word in the state. And, finally, 
new industry is being drawn into the state. 

Truly, this is an inspired program spearheaded 
by an inspired conservationist who wants only to 
see the streams running pure, the trees growing 
tall, and plenty of recreational elbow room for all. 
Here in Pennsylvania is the living refutation to 
all who have claimed that “conservation is im- 
practical.” 

In a recent speech Goddard quoted former Gov- 
ernor Stevenson of Illinois, who said, “There is 
a new America every morning when we wake up. 
It is upon us whether we will it or not. The new 
America is the sum of many small changes—a new 
subdivision here, a new school there, a new in- 
dustry where there has been swampland—changes 
that add up to a broad transformation in our lives. 
Our task is to guide these changes. For though 
change is inevitable, change for the better is a 
full-time job.” 

Dr. Goddard is trying to “guide the changes.” In 
the opinion of many he is one of the outstanding 
foresters and human engineers of our time. 
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Kher A \ You will be seeing this symbol often 
torr? X in forest areas from Wisconsin to 


Florida. It signifies ““Owens-Illinois’’ and 
reflects the integrity of one of the 
nation’s most progressive companies. 
Woodlands conservation was long a 
tradition with National Container Corporation. 
Now, through its successor—the Mill Division 
of Owens-Illinois—these conservation 


policies are being pursued with even greater vigor. 
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MUSSER TREES... 


Better Timber Crops! 


Prime timber begins with the seed. With Musser you are 
assured of Good Heredity characteristics through careful 
selection of seed. With Scientific Culture in Musser 
nurseries the seedlings develop the strong, extensively 
branched, compact root system necessary for extracting 
the most food from the soil of the planting site. 





Musser offers the largest selection of quality trees at 
a price made possible through large quantity production. 


Here are a few of the items listed in our catalog: 
SPECIAL STRAIN SCOTCH PINE Per 1000 


Very best Christmas tree strain, from seed collected by our 
men from selected parent trees. Healthy, sturdy, straight- 
stemmed. Also all other best strains Scotch Pine. 


2-yr. Seedlings, 3 to G ims. ..............scssseseeeess $25.00 
Zpr, Sere, 540 TO 1018... .00sssssreceresoseossce 35.00 
AUSTRIAN PINE — Austrian Alpine Stock 

Dur. Seedlings, 3 00:6 Ans. «...........c.ecrsnsseoesrs $25.00 
NORWAY SPRUCE - Special Strain Fast Growing 
Fine for Christmas Trees, Ornamental and Timber. 


BE SAE, FOE TO TRB a ocean sscssscocongneesesess $35.00 
DOUGLAS FIR — Hardy 

Dage. SOCMNSs, 4 TOS MOGs ccsesissccscccccsececsess $25.00 
Z-yr. Seedlings, S 00 12 IM6............ccssecccosseseoee 55.00 


FOR OUR FAMOUS CHRISTMAS TREE 


GROWERS’ GUIDE 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 


Many other Evergreens—Hardwoods—Ornamentals—Shade Trees 
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The Gypsy Days 
(From page 31) 


starts to settle in the ribs and mid. 
veins (a structure plainly visible in 
an old dried leaf skeleton). As the 
leaf “ripens,” the green chlorophyll 
breaks down, its waxy granules dis. 
integrate, and other pigments show 
through. Then iron and other min. 
erals carried up by the sap over the 
summer contribute a full pageant of 
coloring, not only to tree leaves but 
also to various weeds and grasses, 

Thus it would seem that much 
of our so-called autumn color has 
lain slumbering all summer within 
the leaf; as the green chlorophyll 
departs, it is triggered into a more 
vivid hue. In the same way, a bruise 
on human skin turns purple and 
yellow and reveals latent pigments 
in the body. 


Some experts suggest that as the 
leaf’s structure breaks down, the sun- 
light is refracted differently in dif- 
ferent kinds of leaves, thus giving 
an illusion of various colors. Nature 
has parallels in this. Blue eyes, for 
example, are actually colorless eyes 
which so refract the light that they 
appear blue. Bluebirds are actually 
birds with colorless feathers, the 
barbed-shaped ends of which reflect 
only blue rays. 

Atmospheric conditions change 
considerably the aspect of the au- 
tumn landscape. On misty days the 
trees stand out as solid patches of 
color. On clear days, particularly 
following a rainfall, the very air 
seems to vibrate with waves of scar- 
let, gold, and purple. In the early 
days of the Soviet Union, experi- 
ments with color in making posters 
to mass-educate their illiterate peo- 
ple proved that yellow had _ the 
greatest carrying power. Some years 
later our own highway signs were 
changed from a white to a yellow 
background. Thus the golden magic 
of autumn beckons from afar. 

We long to wander about—aloot, 
on horseback, or in our cars—over 
the painted land. Perhaps some old 
primitive memory of fleeing from the 
cold, or even the icecaps of prehis- 
tory, stir us to annual nomadism. 
We notice the squirrels dashing 
about gathering nuts, the migrating 
birds and butterflies, and the hoard- 
ing bees in feverish flight, and a 
restless wistfulness pervades us. 

The vagabond days are here. The 
trees, with next year’s buds already 
formed and waiting on the twigs, 
lead us along the highways and by- 
ways in a last gay fling. 
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They Only 
the Same— 


FOREST GENETICISTS HAVE FOUND A DIFFERENCE 


The increment borer core on the left hand side came from a loblolly pine 
tree with wood of 10 percent greater specific gravity than the other from a 
tree with only average specific gravity for its locality—which means that 
wood from this heavier tree will yield a greater weight of wood pulp per cord 
for paper products production. 


The development of superior strains of pine trees from such parents, 
which will produce greater weight of paper pulp per tree—per cord of wood 


—and per acre of forest land—is part of Continental’s Forest Genetics 
Program. 


CONTINENTAL WOODLANDS DIVISION 
€ 
CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 


Headquarters: 1107 Savannah Bank Building, Savannah, Georgia 


District Offices: Hodge, Louisiana; Savannah, Georgia; Hopewell, Virginia; 
Augusta, Georgia 
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Comfortable, easy pack, it “fits” 
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The Man From 
Hawk Mountain 
(From page 35) 


he dream then that within two 
years, through a chain of unusual 
circumstances, he would be given a 
leading role in changing a shambles 
into the world’s first sanctuary for 
hawks and eagles. 

For two long years, various efforts 
were made by individuals and organ- 
ized nature groups to- stop this 
slaughter, but none were wholly ef- 
fective. But just when the situation 
appeared most hopeless, conserva- 
tion history began to be made. Un- 
known to many, something was hap- 
pening behind the scenes. An un- 
usual woman had heard of the tragic 
plight of the hawks at Blue Moun- 
tain. Her “sleep had been tor- 
mented with visions of the birds 
gasping in agony or blown to bits in 
the sky,” and she decided to do 
something about it—then! 

That woman was Mrs. Charles 
Noel Edge, of New York City. Mrs. 
Edge was, and still is, chairman of 
the militant Emergency Conserva- 
tion Committee, which has done so 
much to protect the natural re- 
sources of the United States. In Au- 
gust, 1934, Mrs. Edge obtained a 
one-year lease of the mountain, with 
option to purchase. With lease in 
hand, she began to look for a cour- 
ageous warden to develop the prop- 
erty into a wildlife sanctuary and 
enforce the new regulations. 

She at once thought of Maurice 
Broun. She had met him briefly in 
1930 at the Pleasant Valley Sanctu- 
ary, and later at Cape Cod. So in 
the summer of 1934 she sent a tele- 
gram to Broun, who was then in Ver- 
mont, asking him to take over the 
wardenship that autumn, saying, 
“We must have a warden on the 
property: first to post it and then to 
guard it and get police protection. 
It is a job that needs some courage.” 

And Broun soon discovered that 
Mrs. Edge was right. The job de- 
manded more-than-average courage 


‘—first, to dispossess the irate hunt- 


ers, and second, to accept a job that 
at first offered nothing but room and 
board. 

After carefully studying the prop- 
osition, Broun wired his accept- 
ance. Before long he had complete 
legal authority over the property, 
and thus it was that Hawk Moun- 
tain Sanctuary—the world’s _ first 
sanctuary for birds of prey—c° ne in- 
to existence. 

It was early September before 
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Broun and his wife reached Dre- 
hersville. Stopping at a farm house, 
Broun asked the bonneted frau the 
way to Hawk Mountain. 

“Ach, I dunno,” she replied, some- 
what bewildered. “Dere iss the Blue 
Mountain,” she continued, pointing 
a stubby finger at a wooded ridge 
in the distance. 

But in order to reach the moun- 
tain top in those days, one had to 
labor up a winding, rocky trail. “I 
shall never forget,” Broun recalls, 
“our first ascent of that terrible, 
seemingly endless road.” Having 
reached the top of the ridge, the 
Brouns stopped before a dilapidated 
old stone cottage occupied by a Mrs. 
Merkle. Since this house, known as 
Schaumboch’s, stood strategically one 
mile east of the rocky pinnacle on 
which the hunters gathered to shoot 
the hawks, Broun asked if he and 
Irma might find temporary lodging 
there. “Yes, temporary,” replied 
Mrs. Merkle, as she led them to a 
dingy attic room. 

After a haunting night in a rat- 
infested attic, Broun was up early 
posting no-trespassing signs along 
the road that bisects the property. 
He had stopped in Schuylkill Haven 
on his way in to place announce- 
ments in four local papers, stating 
that the 1,398 acres were now an in- 
violate wildlife sanctuary and that 
the trespass laws would be strictly 
enforced. 

During Broun’s third evening at 
Schaumboch’s, three surly figures 
smelling of whiskey and carrying 
shotguns stopped and talked to Mrs. 
Merkle in Pennsylvania Dutch. 
Broun sensed from their threaten- 
ing attitude that they were com- 
plaining bitterly about the “foreign- 
ers” staying at her home. When the 
men finally started to leave, one of 
them turned to Broun and muttered 
in plain English: “This ain’t a 
healthy place. You'd better leave 
the mountain before we have to 
shoot you off!” 

The next morning Mrs. Merkle 
told the Brouns that she could not 
keep them any longer. She did not 
give a reason. 

Back in Drehersville, they stopped 
at the home of Walter Koch. 

“Maybe you have heard about 
us,” said the Brouns, as they stood 
at the door. “We are the hawk peo- 
ple, and we are looking for a place 
to stay. 

“Ach yes, ve heard about you,” 
grinned Mrs. Koc h, _and added kind- 
ly, “Ve'll take you.’ 

The Koch home proved a quiet 
haven from which the Brouns could 
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AND ROCKY TRAILS 


A handbook for mountain pack 
trips 
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Good reading, honest information, by 
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The Ball Bluff Tree Farm is 
the newest area established 
by the Blandin Paper Com- 
pany under our program for 
progressive sustained yield 
management areas. 


We also are assisting priv- 
ate woodland owners in our 
mill area to establish their 
own Tree Farms and planta- 
tions. To encourage this pro- 
gram we are distributing 
more than 300,000 free 
spruce transplants annually. 


We believe that private en- 
terprise investing in the fut- 
ure is vital to the economy of 
our Company and Country. 
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carry on their work in comparative | 
peace. They lost no time. They 
faithfully patrolled the mountain 
road through the sanctuary. They 
tacked up countless no-trespassing 
signs, which were torn down over- 
night by the angry hunters. 

About this time Mrs. Edge visited 


Hawk Mountain to see what she | 


could do to help Broun get things 
started. She suggested that Broun 


hire Bob Kramer, a local deputy | 
sheriff, for ten weeks during the | 


peak of the migration. Since Kramer 
spoke Dutch, he was well equipped 
to enforce the new laws at the sanc- 
tuary. 

The gunners who for years had 
come to Hawk Mountain during 
September and October, of course 
came again. They were greatly an- 
gered when they discovered that 
“out-of-state chiselers” had taken 


over “their” favorite hawk-shooting | 
site. As they converged from all di- | 


rections, Broun, Kramer, and even 


plucky Irma were there to meet | 


them. 


vigil, and despite the muttered 


These three kept constant | 


threats of individuals and shotgun | 
squads, they had a singularly quiet | 


time during those 


months. 


two. critical 


Little by little, Broun made friends | 
in the community. He gained the | 


confidence and help of responsible 
people. And it was these people who 
were largely responsible for turning 
the tide of sentiment 
conservation at Hawk Mountain. 
What at first seemed an impossible 
situation before long turned into 
an undreamed-of success. As Broun 
puts it: “Kramer’s help was a god- 
send, my wife’s patience and cour- 
age were an inspiration, the Kochs 
were a blessing, and Mrs. Edge’s fi- 
nancial and moral support insured 
victory.” Hawk Mountain Sanctu- 
ary was on the map! 


in favor of | 


Now that the sanctuary had passed | 
its birth pangs, it grew in popularity | 


and influence under Broun’s cour- 
ageous and able curatorship. Hun- 


dreds of people from all walks of | 


life thronged the sanctuary to ob- 
serve the entrancing pageantry of mi- 
grating hawks. They came to see the 
“bold, impetuous speed of the pere- 
grine”’; the “grace and fluency of 
osprey moving down the sky”; the 
“wings of an eagle slanting into the 


west like the sails of a galleon.” | 
Newspaper and magazine publicity | 
grew in volume and became friend- | 


lier. 


In 1935 there were 1,250 visitors | 


to the lookout, the rocky promon- | 
tory from which the hawks are | 





IMPORTANT TREE PESTS OF THE 
NORTHEAST. Edited by Dr. H. I. Bald- 
win. Description and control of over 
60 of the most important insects and 
diseases affecting forest and shade trees, 
each discussed by an expert specialist 
on the organism. Book contains 191 
pages and 80 illustrations, subject and 
host indices, fabricoid cover. Only $2.00 
postpaid. Evans Ptg. Co., 29A School 
St., Concord, N. H. 
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Nearly complete line Pacific Coast forest cones 
from “ inch Cedar to foot long Sugar Pine for 
decorative and educational purposes. 
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SAWDUST “ccp FERTILIZER 


You can apply 15 tons of sawdust per acre te 
build rich top-soil rapidly, and greatly increase 
nitrogen level, if you use the ActivO process, 
Cheaper, more permanent, and better soil con- 
dition than with chemical fertilizer. No compost- 
heap making. Apply now; anytime. Rush post 
card for free bulletin, ‘“‘How to Turn Waste 
into 


Gold.” 
THE ACTIVO PROCESS, Bridgeton 38, Ind. 
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CUTTING TOOLS 


for Weeds, Brush, Briars 
LIGHT — EASY TO USE — RAZOR SHARP — SAFE 


Also Heavier Models for Forestry Work 
Write for FREE 
Illustrated Folder 


THE VICTOR TOOLCO. 
OLEY 470 PENNA. 


Blight resistant Chinese Chestnut— 
sweet delicious nut for ornamental and 
orchard crop. Hardy English; thin- 
shelled Black Walnuts; Filberts; Hazels. 
Delicious American and Oriental Per- 
simmons, Honey Locust. ALL ORNA- 
MENTAL — FAST GROWING. Chest- 
nuts to eat or plant. 
NUT TREE NURSERIES 
Downingtown, Pa. 





Box ‘‘M” 











PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES 


FOLLOW THESE RULES: 


1. Hold your match ’till it’s cold 
—then pinch it to make sure. 

2. Crush out your cigarette, cigar, 
pipe ashes. Use an ash tray! 

3. Drown your campfire, then stit 
and drown again. 

4. Ask about the law before burn- 
ing grass, brush, fence rows, 
or trash. 






















International Paper sees the trees—and the forest 


VW E THINK of our forest lands as 
more than crops of trees. We 
consider them vacation areas, too. 
Places where boys can camp. Where 
men can hunt and fish. Where families 
can go boating. 

Naturally, our main job is the effi- 
cient use of these natural resources for 
industrial purposes. Our foresters de- 


220 East 42nd Street 


velop techniques for growing better 
trees. They show timber growers the 
latest advances in the care and mainte- 
nance of woodlands. And they contin- 
ually improve the standards of forest 
protection. 

But we know the enjoyment people 
get out of the woods, too. And that’s 
one of the reasons why our own foresters 


constantly study methods of multi-use 
forest management. Our roads make 
camping areas easily accessible. Streams 
are stocked with fish. And careful man- 
agement assures food for wildlife and 
protection from water joss. 

WLen you grow a tree, you build for 
everybody's future. And we're trying 
to do just that. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER newvork:7, nv. 
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FANAMA 


@ B.B. Fan Drive Pumps 


@ B.B. Slip-on Units 
Pump and Engine 


Slip-on Units Complete 
Pump, Engine, Tank, Complet- 
ing Materials, All on steel skids 


Compensating By-passcs 
High Pressure Hose 
Pistol Grip Cut-offs 
Combination nozzles 
Vacuum Lift Systems 
Automatic Float Valves 
Tree Injectors 

Pressure Type 

Tree Marking Guns 
Pressure Type 

Stainless Steel Drip 
Torches 

Flame Guns 

Angle Gauges 


For Estimating Basal Area 


Write For Free Catalog 


PANAMA PUMP CO. 
410 So. 37th Ave. 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
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viewed. In that season Broun 
amassed factual data on 15,766 
hawks, eagles, and other birds that 
had flown over the sanctuary. In the 
years between, the number of an- 
nual visitors grew from 1,250 in 1935 
to 11,500 in 1958, and paid-up mem- 
berships in the Hawk Mountain 
Sanctuary Association now number 
2,600 in 43 states and 9 foreign coun- 
tries. 

I have often wondered what Hawk 
Mountain would be like without 
Broun. The two are inseparable. 
Since 1953 I have made yearly pil- 
grimages to the sanctuary to see the 
birds—and Broun. 

To observe him at work is to see 
a contented and completely human 
man. He is deeply devoted to his 
task. He is meticulous, methodical. 
Working as he does, remote from 
the urgency of every-day living, he 
draws from his love of nature an 
abiding serenity and peace of mind. 
These are two of of his greatest com- 
pensations. 

Broun shows great enthusiasm for 
his work, which he considers one 
largely of public relations and edu- 
cation. His desire to further wild- 
life conservation is the keynote to 
his whole program, and in pursuing 
this goal he often works practically 
around the clock. Broun believes 
that if nature is left to her own de- 
vices she will maintain a natural 
balance. He therefore opposes any 
interference by man that would up- 
set that delicate balance. He has 
demonstrated an uncanny knowl- 
edge of birds of prey. And orni- 
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thologists the world over now look 
to him as the leader in this partic. 
ular field. 


Broun has used various media to 
further conservation. Foremost 
among these has been the press. His 
excellent book, Hawks Aloft: The 
Story of Hawk Mountain, has run 
through five printings. In it Broun 
graphically portrays the thrilling 
story of conservation as personally 
conducted at Hawk Mountain. His 
Index to North American Ferns has 
been accepted as authoritative in 
America and overseas. He has writ- 
ten more than 100 scientific articles 
on nature subjects for such periodi- 
cals as Nature Magazine and The 
Auk. And his well-written reports 
for the sanctuary’s yearly Newsletter 
are not least among these literary 
efforts in conservation. 

Broun has also lectured widely 
before women’s and garden clubs, 
and Audubon Society groups. He 
has taken movies and color slides to 
illustrate his lectures, and _ these 
have given the sanctuary wide and 
favorable publicity. Saturday night 
illustrated lectures, held in the sanc- 
tuary’s new Common Room of the 
Headquarters Building during the 
peak of the migration season, have 
also been highly successful in edu- 
cating the public to love and con- 
serve the things of nature. 


On October 31, 1954, the directors 
of the sanctuary gave a party in the 
Common Room in the newly con- 
structed Headquarters Building to 
celebrate the 20th Anniversary of 
the sanctuary’s founding. A panel of 
six notable speakers addressed the 
300 members and friends who had 
come from many states for the cele- 
bration. 

Congratulatory messages poured in 
from a number of individuals and 
organizations. Outstanding were 
those from President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, and Ludlow Griscom, 
chairman of the board, National 
Audubon Society. 

Broun never ceases to propagate 
the doctrine of conservation. His 
consuming mission in life is to edu- 
cate, educate, educate the people- 
especially the children—to see and 
learn to love and conserve the beau- 
ties of nature. “If I can accomplish 
that and nothing more,” says Broun, 
“I feel that I have done my share.” 

“I serve society in my own way,” 
he continues. “I try to show people 
how they can appreciate nature. 
Our civilization is too pepped up, 
too artificial, too much lacking m 
real values. Here I can take young 
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people and give them a glimpse of 
the things that really count. They 
come away more human. And from 
that | take my satisfaction.” 

When Broun first came to Hawk 
Mountain, Pennsylvania had a lax 
law that protected three kinds of 
hawks. After years of earnest effort, 
Broun and those who have worked 
with him have succeeded in bring- 
ing about the passage of laws in 
Pennsylvania that prohibit the 
shooting of hawks during Septem- 
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ber and October, peak months of 
the migration season. The effort 
has spread beyond the borders of 
Pennsylvania, for now 14 states and 
3 Canadian provinces have laws pro- 
tecting all hawks. 

Time alone will tell the full story 
of Broun’s efforts at conservation. 
And if one may judge the future 
from the accomplishments of the 
past, the best chapters in the story 
of Broun’s impact on conservation 
are still to be written. 


Rebuilding Penn’s Woods 
(From page 23) 


erations included cutting, bucking 
into logs, skidding to the log deck, 
loading and hauling to the sawmill, 
sawing and stacking, and, finally, 
trucking to a market or distribution 
point. It was interesting to me to 
know that this one tree actually cre- 
ated wages in the county equivalent 
to $50, and the price paid to the 
commonwealth for stumpage was an 
additional $10. It is readily appar- 
ent that the $10 paid for the tree 
was really just the beginning, to be 
followed by employment of labor 
equivalent to five times the original 
cost. This creation of employment 
is an important and fundamental 
objective of the state forest manage- 
ment plan in Pennsylvania. 

More important, perhaps, is the 
fact that the cut and harvest of tim- 
ber is based on a sustained or con- 
tinuous yield, thus insuring unin- 
terrupted employment. The gross 
receipts from the sale of timber from 
state forests now exceed $500,000 
annually. It may not be too much 
to expect annual receipts totaling 
$2,000,000 as our basic resource be- 
comes increasingly valuable in qual- 
ity and yield. A simple calculation 
indicates that the sale of this amount 
of timber will then create employ- 
ment valued at over $7,000,000. 

As the harvests from the state for- 
ests are increased, it is likely that 
industry itself will expand to meet 
the larger supply of raw products. 
Not only is the increase of sawmills 
envisioned, but wood-using plants, 
particularly pulp and wood chip 
mills. In the latter field, the volume 
of timber resources in the state for- 
ests for the present and for years to 
come is sufficient to meet big indus- 
trial expansion. This includes manu- 
facture of paper products, roofing 
materials, insulating boards, and a 
myriad of new composition products 
made possible through wood chemis- 
try. 

This is but part of the story. The 


system of cutting at periodic inter- 
vals should actually accomplish an- 
other great objective of multiple use 
in the state forests. 

With the advance of civilization 
and with our better knowledge of 
the needs of man, we now believe 
that the forests protect and conserve 
a more valuable resource than wood 
itself. Many now believe that water 
is Our most precious resource. Avail- 
able water cannot be increased in 
spite of man’s rapid technological 
advances. Our job, therefore, is to 
conserve and safeguard our wate 
resources and to wisely plan proper 
and equitable distribution in our 
expanded and complex civilization. 
Large, over-mature trees are, under 
this plan, removed to prevent their 
drawing great quantities of precious 
water from the soil to be evaporated 
and lost in the atmosphere. Har- 
vesting of timber under this plan 
is aimed at providing the maximum 
yield of usable water from any giv- 
en watershed. The management, 
control, and use of water in our en- 
tire watershed basin is now believed 
to be the most practical approach. 

Special land and water co-opera- 
tive projects, under Public Law 
566, greatly encourage joint action 
of many agencies and individuals in 
performing well-conceived and con- 
structive conservation programs on 
watersheds. Not only upstream 
land owners receive flood and ero- 
sion control benefits, but economi- 
cal values are reflected throughout 
the entire watershed. Careful study 
and examination of the land by 
technicians results in a development 
plan which may involve reforesta- 
tion, .mber stand improvement, 
timber harvesting, improved meth- 
ods of farm cropping, water diver- 
sion, and many other conservation 
practices. In Pennsylvania, four wa- 
tershed projects are being devel- 
oped and nine others are in various 
stages of planning. 
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> Tells how you can 
> cut brush disposal 
costs up to 50% 


@ 
@ Read about the money-saving exper- 
iences of: 
® Cities, Highway and Parkway Commissions, 
Public Utilities, Tree Surgeons, 

Line Clearance Contractors, Land Owners 
Learn why they selected Fitchburg 
Chippers. How they use them as effi- 
cient labor savers — builders of good 
public relations. How they have cut 
disposal costs up to 50%. 


See cutaway color drawings of the 
Fitchburg Chipper — the exclusive 
Fitchburg spring activated feed plate 
— pictures of different models in 
action. 


Get this new Fitchburg book, fact- 
packed with specifications, diagrams, 
charts, plus profitable suggestions, 
tips, and vital information. 


MAIL FOR FREE COPY TODAY! 


Fitcusurc ERCINEERING CorPorarion a 
—_—_———_ (a es eee 
Fitchburg, Mass., Dept. AF-109 e 


Send Free Copy of “Chip Dollars 
from Your Overhead’’ 
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PLANT 
YOUR 
TREES 
WITH 
EASE 


This is the Tree Planter Foresters need. The ‘‘Lewisteel"” Tree Planter has been used throughout 
the nation’s tree planting areas; planting trees to government specifications. 

This tree planter is not built in one rigid piece, but built so that the plow foot and coulter stays 
in the ground in all kinds of terrain and at the same time the packing wheels are free to move 


over the terrain independently of the plow foot; thus allowing the wheels to pack the soil about the 
plants at all times. 


This planter penetrates all types of soil and makes a furrow adequate for seedling roots. 
See your implement distributor, or dealer, or write for complete information today. Price FOB 


factory $275.00 
Manufactured by 


H. |. LEWIS STEEL WORKS 





WRENS, GEORGIA 








When Writing Our Advertisers 
Please Mention AMERICAN FORESTS 


We salute the splendid group of companies, and indi- 
viduals represented in these advertising columns. When 
you are in need of their products or services be sure to 


mention 


AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE 














FOR SALE 


SOUTHERN PINE SEED 
e Loblolly 
e Slash 
® Longleaf 
e Shortleai 


in wholesale quantities for Direct Seeding 





TREATED WITH RODENT AND BIRD REPELLENT ON REQUEST 


SOUTHERN SEED COMPANY 


Collectors and Distributors of Tested Tree Seed Specializing in the Southern Pines 
BALDWIN, GEORGIA PHONE 1404 
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Someone has wisely said that of 
all the resources on the earth, man 
is, without question, the most im. 
portant, and that all other resources 
are for man’s use and benefit. Since 
the beginning of time, people have 
sought recreation and pleasure in 
the mountains, valleys and wood- 
lands. Pennsylvania’s state forests 
and parks provide unparalleled rec. 
reational opportunities. 

The largest groups using the for. 
ests are the hunters and fishermen 
who are free to pursue their sport in 
these areas, except on some restricted 
portions in state parks. Almost one 
million hunters enjoy tramping 
through the woods of Pennsylvania, 
and they have found the state forests 
to be excellent hunting grounds. Last 
hunting season, more than 16,000 
deer and 215 bears were reported 
killed on state forests alone. 

Use of the state forests for recre- 
ation is by no means a recent inno- 
vation; as a matter of fact, it was 
encouraged from the beginning. 
Tent camping was common and 
generally permitted at most loca- 
tions. 


A 1913 law permitting the con- 
struction of buildings by individuals 
on small leased sites merely con- 
firmed the philosophy of Pennsyl- 
vania’s pioneer conservationists who 
first urged the acquisition of land 
for the benefit of the citizens. This 
later law spoke in greater detail 
when it mentioned “health and wel- 
fare.” ‘Today, it is estimated that 
more than 200,000 citizens directly 
enjoy the benefits afforded by leased 
camps on state forest lands. 

The heaviest use, however, is in 
our state parks; every year this use 
increases. In the last seven years, 
attendance at state parks has tripled. 
With our present five-day work week, 
and a four-day work week in sight, 
leisure time will undoubtedly in- 
crease. 

New state parks to meet the ex- 
panding demands are planned or 
under construction. With a goal oi 
“a state park within 25 miles of ev- 
ery citizen,” four new ones are pres- 
ently under construction and _ five 
others are in the planning stages. 
Last year, 20,000,000 people used 
our parks—about two visits for every 
man, woman and child in the com- 
monwealth. It is interesting to note 
that funds for state park expansion 
are now provided from receipts re 
ceived from rich deposits of gas, deep 
in the state forests, completely un- 
realized at time of acquisition. 


The sixty-six state parks offer 4 
great variety of recreational oppor 
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A COVENANT OF RESPONSIBILITIES 
By 


The Crossett Company 


The year 1959 marks the 60th anniversary of The Crossett Company. 
We believe that this is a good time to pause and carefully examine our 
experience in order to determine the real and important values upon which 
we have built our progress. 


From such an appraisal, we have concluded that, while these values are 
many and varied, they all have their roots planted firmly in one common 
soil—responsibility to people. 

Thus, we take this occasion to set out—with pride in our past and con- 
fidence in our future—this Covenant of Responsibilities as a guide for all 
of us in The Crossett Company. 


We recognize that we have: 
a responsibility to our fellow employees to work with them by the Gold- 


en Rule, providing the dignity of good employment and the means for per- 
sonal satisfaction and achievement as consistently as possible. 


a responsibility to our customers to provide them with the best possible 
products at the best possible price. 


a responsibility to our stockholders to repay their confidence in us by 
operating as efficiently as we can to provide the greatest possible return on 
their investment and to make them proud of their ownership. 


a responsibility to unborn generations to so exercise our stewardship over 
the forest resources which sustain us that we will leave the supply more 
abundant than we found it. 


a responsibility to the free enterprise system under which we prosper to 
earn a fair profit from our efforts, using such a standard of conduct that a 
fair profit continues to merit the endorsement of the majority, thus help- 
ing to guarantee a continuation of this system. 


a responsibility to ourselves to meet these obligations in such a way that 
we live in full human dignity in the sight of God, providing satisfaction to 
ourselves and to our fellow man. 


J fblatuh.. 


P. F. WATZEK, President 
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PLANTING 
TREES ? 


Use a “FORESTER” or 
“CONSERVATOR” Planter 
Complete information 
on request 


UTILITY TOOL 
& BODY CO. 


Clintonville, Wis. 














WANTED 


Live wire sales representative calling on tim- 
ber industry to handle complete line of pole 
yard equipment: pole shavers, conveyors, 
live decks & related equipment. This is a 
well established line from the country's larg- 
est manufacturer of pole shavers. You will 
have lucrative replacement parts business. 
Protected territory to producers. If you can 
cover the ground and want good commission 
checks contact Sam Jones, 


Nelson Electric Manufacturing 
Company 
P. O. Box 5385 Tulsa, Oklahoma 











8 Patents. Best 
material. Sold by 
the thousands. 


Best 
Chrome 
Steel— 
Strong, 
Durable 


THE RENOWNED 
CHARLES H. RICH 


“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 

Write for Prices and Descriptions 
THE C. H. RICH FOREST FIRE TOOL CO. 
218 West Bald Eagle Street, Lock Haven, Pa. 








| or with “nature’s wonder” 


| ation” 


tunities. Picnicking is the most pop- 
ular use, and bathing runs a close sec- 
ond. In addition, each state park 


| has its own individual charm and 


unique beauty. The rugged topog- 
raphy and breathtaking scenery be- 
held as one ascends the winding 
trail among the towering hemlocks 
at Ricketts Glen State Park is in 
sharp contrast with a breezy, warm 
day at Presque Isle State Park, with 


| the soft waves of Lake Erie lazily 
| breaking on the white sand. Or 


compare, if you will, the awe-inspir- 
ing scene from observation points 


_atop Leonard Harrison State Park 


with the dark trail through mas- 
sive, lofty, white pines, heavy with 
incense, at Cook Forest State Park, 
at Hickory 
Run State Park, where an expansive 
boulder field has for years mystified 
and challenged many scientists. 
Confirming the “health and recre- 
theory expounded by Dr. 
Joseph T. Rothrock, father of Penn- 
sylvania forestry, people are casual- 
ly picking up principles of co-oper- 
ation, cleanliness, obedience, and ap- 
preciation of natural resources in 


| the public parks and forests of Penn- 


sylvania. Study groups of all kinds 


_receive both organized and_ infor- 


| held by some 


mal educational instruction in our 
outdoor classrooms. 

Almost half of the forest lands in 
Pennsylvania are in small holdings, 
275,000 owners. To 
help these small landowners man- 


| age their timber, the Department of 





SILVA COMPASS 
Easy, Precise, Fast to Use! 


Recommended by foresters. Built-in 


mechanism to adjust for declina- 
tion; sighting mirror; manv 
other features. Write for free 
literature and instructions. 


SILVA, INC. La Porte, ind. 


Forests and Waters, in co-operation 
with the U. S. Forest Service, oper- 
ates a technical assistance and ad- 
visory program. Last year, more 
than 3,000 owners benefited from this 
service. Many other requests for as- 
sistance, because of the size of the 
woodlot, were referred to consulting 
foresters for help. More and more 
woodland owners are becoming aware 


| of the present and potential values of 





> 44445) 
U.S.FOREST SERVICE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Wi2 


14 LBS. PER 100 FEET 





Chas. NIEDNER’S Sons Company 
10-20 James Street * Malden 48, Mass. 


WEIGHS ONLY 


Red Chain 


RED CHAIN forestry hose is strong, 
lightweight, flexible, and compact; it 
is ideal for forestry service needs. 
RED CHAIN is made of pure linen 
and will stand up and give long life 
under the most severe conditions. 
Exclusive Niednerizing process gives 
protection against mildew and rot 
and guarantees longer life. 


their forest holdings and are seck- 
ing advice or, in some cases, are in- 
troducing on their own some prac- 
tical principles of forestry. 

Encouraging the reforestation of 
the 1,000,000 acres of idle land (best 
suited for growing trees) in Penn- 
sylvania is another task promoted 
by the department. To provide the 
necessary tree stock, four large tree 
nurseries produce 20 million trees 
annually. Seedling stock for the 
coal-stripped areas in both the bitu- 
minous and anthracite regions totals 
some 8,000,000 annually, grown pri- 
marily in state nurseries. 

To have and to hold all the great 
values of the state forests and parks, 
and to enjoy all the benefits that 
come from them, the department, in 
its early years of development, rec- 
ognized the importance of preven- 
tion and control of forest fires. At 
the turn of the century, with abu- 
sive lumbering an accepted practice, 
forest fires seemed to add the com- 
plete and final touch to the picture 
of mountainsides and valleys covered 
with tangled masses of injured and 
broken trees. Backed by a dedi- 
cated and determined program, the 
department progressed through the 
years, battling the flames as well as 
the apathy and indifference of the 
people. Progress was made and 
great improvements have been ac- 
complished. Now, an improved sys- 
tem of forest fire prevention stretches 
across the state and includes 150 
fire observation towers with trained 
men, equipped with telephone and 
radio, ready to detect and report 
any suspicious smoke. Added to 
this is public support and co-opera- 
tion with fire prevention programs 
resulting from years of fire preven- 
tion education. Actual fire control 
is centered in 3,800 trained, volun- 
teer fire wardens with crews, willing 
and ready to go when notified and 








- 
the Aepeadutte | 
pure linen | 
forestry hose 3 


CHAIN sweats in action, without re- 
ducing nozzle pressure, to protect 
against fire damage. | 


Available in 1 and 114 inch — 
lengths of 50 and 100 feet. RED 
CHAIN bose is identified by the dis- 
tinctive red chain stripe. Order from | 
RED dealer nearest you. 


Also ...RENDEIN pure linen fire hose for indoor protection. | 
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WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. RALSTON R. CUNNINGHAM CO., INC. | 


Main Street, San Francisco 5, Cal. 71 Columbia Street, Seattle 4, Wash. 
Stocked for immediate delivery by .. .Tel.: Sutter 1-0518 Tel.: Main 2341 | 
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equipped with necessary hand tools. 
The downward trend in the num- 
ber of forest fires in recent years in- 
dicates progress even though we are 
faced with the fact that more people 
are using the forests every year. 


The simple fact that people are 
generally more thoughtful regarding 


the benefits and economic value of 
the public forests is our best evidence 
that the conservation practices of the 
last 60 years are bearing positive 
fruit and that the state forests and 
parks of Pennsylvania will continue 
to serve the commonwealth’s future 
stability and the knowledge and well- 
being of its people. 


Reading About Resources 
(From page 44) 


spent for water projects, hopefully 
to yield good. Lest our hopes be 
forced to give way to the objects of 
our fears, we Must now prepare to 
provide the right kinds of basic data 
at the right time and in the right 
amount. A delay entails the risk 
that the problems may be insoluble 
by the time the information is in 
hand. . . . Those who have enough 
interest in water to read this book 
ought to be just the ones to assume 
the responsibility of teaching this 
fundamental principle to those who 
guard the public purse.” 

Certainly anyone who reads this 
book will be so inclined, for the au- 
thors write With uncommon lucidity 
of the weaknesses in the present 
water data program, and their pleas 


for action are documented in a per- 
suasive way. It is not a subject that 
lends itself to easy interest, and | 
am happily amazed by the authors’ 
skill in holding their reader’s atten- 
tion. These men are not only scien- 
tists and scholars, they are crafts- 
men—for which every reader will be 
grateful. 


NEW AND TO NOTE 

Rarely do we review anything so 
modest as a pamphlet, but from 
time to time one of real merit ar- 
rives. The Central Pennsylvania 
Open Pit Mining Association has 
published a “Progress Report on the 
Reclamation and Reforestation of 
Strip-mined Areas in Central Penn- 
sylvania.” Copies are available free 


NEW ALL-AMERICAN 
MONIC GRILL 
| A J 4B4 


It’s tops in grills! Positive six-way draft 
control provides faster, easier fire kin- 
dling, saves fuel, guarantees tenderer, 
juicier charcoaled steaks, chops and bar- 
becues. American’s many plus-features 
assure perfect lifetime performance. 
Shipped fully assembled. 


STATIONARY 
Weight 180 Ibs. 
COM PLETE 


$4370 


PATENTS 


PORTABLE 
Weight 205 Ibs. 
COMPLETE 


$4985 


al 


Order Your All-American Grill TODAY ! 
AMERICAN 
PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON. INDIANA 











INDUSTRY 
RESEARCH . . . 


PROTECT THIS RENEWABLE RESOURCE 





IS FINDING NEW USES FOR FOREST PRODUCTS 
OPENING NEW MARKETS FOR WOOD 


MAKING TREES A MORE PROFITABLE CROP 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS. 
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THE BOOK 


SHELF 


Members of the Association are entitled to a discount of 10% from the publishers price of books on 
forestry, conservation and related subjects. We offer only a partial listing of such books and you are in- 
vited to order others on the same subjects, whether listed or not. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 919 - 17th Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 








THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 





Knowing Your Trees—Collingwood & Brush _.______$ 6.00 

Teaching Conservation—Beard 1.50 

Trees Every Boy and Girl Should Know _......___ ——— 
TREES 

American Trees, A Book of Discovery—Plait $ 3.50 


Deciduous Forest of Eastern North America—Braun 10.00 
Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs—Mathews — 3.95 
Fundamentals of Horticulture—Edmond, Musser, 





























Andrews 6.75 
Illustrated Guide to Trees and Shrubs—Graves __.._ 6.00 
Natural History of Trees—Peattie 6.00 
Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture—Bailey, 3 Vols. 52.00 
Tree Care—Haller _ ab 5.95 
Trees for American’ Gardens—Wyman cicadas —_ tae 
Trees of the Western Pacific Region—Kraemer 5.50 
1001 Questions Answered About Trees—Platt _.. 6.00 

GENERAL FORESTRY 
Forests For The Future—Loehr __... 3.00 
Forest History Sources of the United States and 

Canada—Neiderheiser 3.00 
Forest Policy—Greeley _ 6.00 
Forest and Range Policy—Dana 6.50 
Forest Valuation—Chapman & Meyer... 7.75 
Forests and Men—Greeley 3.95 
Important Tree Pests of the Northwest—Baldwin.— 2.00 
Indian Forest and Range—Kinney 4.50 
Introduction to American Forestry—Allen 6.50 
The Biltmore Story—Schenck 3.95 





FOREST MANAGEMENT 


























Aerial Photographs in Forestry—Spurr —...____ $ 6.50 
American Forest Management—Davis - dibsngetciaageay ae 
Applied Forest Management—Bruns Onan ee 5.00 
Applied Silviculture in the United States—Westveld 5.50 
Developing Farm Woodlands—Preston — 5.50 
Forest Inventory—Spurr _. 8.50 
Forest Management—Meyer, Recknagel & Stevenson... 6.50 
Forest Pathology—Boyce 8.50 
Forestry and Its Career Opportunities—Shirley _._ 6.75 
Management of American Forests—Mathews ______ _ 6.00 
Plant Pathology —Walker 10.06 
Principles of Forest Entomology—Graham 7.50 
Soils and Soil Fertiilty—Thompson 7.00 
The Federal Lands: Their Use and Management—- 
Clawson & Held 8.50 
Tree Crops—A Permanent Agriculture—Smith _......_ 6.00 
LANDSCAPING AND CARE—GARDENS, TREES, 
FLOWERS 
Encyclopedia of Gardening—Taylor $ 7.50 
Field Book of Western Wild Flowers—Armstrong __ 5.00 
Garden Flowers in Color—Foley . 3.95 
Guide to Home Landseaping—Bushey —....___ 4.95 
How to Landscape Your Grounds—Johnson —_____ 3.50 
Plant Buyer’s Guide—Mattoon __.____. santcscdeces ee 
Pruning Made Easy—Steffek - 2.95 
Shrubs and Vines for American Gardens—Wyman__ 8.00 
Successful Gardening Without Soil—Ticquet —._. wise eee 
Using Wayside Plants—Coon 3.00 
Wild Flower Guide—Wherry 3.95 
Wild Flowers—How to Grow Them—Steffek . _ 3.05 


WOOD—ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE 
Concise Encyclopedia of World Timbers—Titmuss___.$15.00 








Harvesting Timber Crops—Wackerman _________ 7,00 
Library of Pulp and Paper Manufacture— 

McGraw-Hill —___. 31.50 
Strueture of Wood—Jane 9.50 
Textbook of Wood Technology—Brown, Panshin & Forsaith 

. eee hl .L|LlU eae 12.50 


BIRDS, WILDLIFE, HUNTING AND FISHING 
After the Sun Goes Down—Blough —...____-____ $2.75 














































































































Audubon Western Bird Guide—Pough 4.95 
Audubon’s Birds of America—Vogt a 
Birds Are Yours—Lemmon & Eckelberry — 2.25 
Books of Wild Pets—Moore 6.50 
Deer 0° North America—Taylor 12.50 
Field Guide to the Birds—Peterson _....--_-_-»-_»=-_-»> Ss 3.95 
Fish Ponds for the Farm—Edminster ——__-__ —_— 3.95 
Fishery Science—Rounsefell & Everhart _____ wie ae 
Hunters Encyclopedia—Camp 17.50 
Land and Wildlife—Graham 5.00 
Natural History of Birds—Wing ——__________ sce | 
On the Trail of Vanishing Birds—Allen _.__ 4.50 
Ornithologist’s Guide—Hutson 10.00 
Our Desert Neighbors—Jaeger 5.00 
The Reptile World—Pope, C. H. _. 7.50 
Return to the River—Haig-Brown 5.00 
Round River—Leopold 3.50 
Snakes and Snake Hunting—Kauffeld —..______ _ 3.95 
Songbirds in Your Garden—tTerres __.........-______. 4.95 
Spinning for Fresh and Salt Water Fish in North 

America—McClane 4.95 
The Last Passenger (pigeon)—Johnson aw eee 
Wildlife Cameraman—Kjelgaard ___ ae 
1001 Questions Answered About Birds—Cruick- 

ERE Sai ae re tee beer erento: 5.00 

CAMPING 
Alaskan Adventure—Williams $ 5.00 
Canoe Camping—Handel 3.00 
Canoeable Waterways in New York State—Grinnell.__.__ 5.00 
Let’s Go Camping—Zarchy 3.25 
Outdoorsman’s Cookbook—Carhart —._____ — 
Trails Unlimited—Coffin __ 3.00 
BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 

America’s Natural Resources—Callison — $ 3.75 
American Resources—Whitaker & Ackerman _........__ 7.50 
Bears in My Kitchen—Merrill 3.95 
Conservation—Coyle 5.00 
Conservation Yearbook 1956—Kauffman —_._______ ~~ .oa- 
Conservation of Natural Resources—Smith —..____ 8.50 
Conserving Natural Resources, 2nd ed.—Allen._..... 6.75 
Fables for Foresters—Guthrie 3.50 
Fieldbook of Natural History—Palmer _..._-__ ~~ 
Fire Control Principles—Wrigley & Hovorka___.___._.. 10.00 
Forest Fire—Davis -_-. 12.00 
Geography of the Northlands—Kimble, Good _.._._._ 10.50 
Hunger Signs in Crops—A Symposium -______ __ 4.50 
Interpreting Our Heritage—Tilden ~~... 3.50 
Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the Earth— 

Thomas 12.50 
Our Nation’s Water Resources—Moreell — —— 
Otr Plundered Planet—Osborn 3.50 
Reclamation in the United States—Golze 8.50 
Soil Conservation—Bennett 12.50 
They Knew Paul Bunyan—Beck 4.75 
Vegetation and Watershed Management—Colman —__ 7.00 
Western Land and Water Use—Saunderson _. 3.75 
Woods Words—W. F. McCulloch 7.50 

JUVENILE 
Animal Babies—Bauer $ 2.50 
Birds at Home—Henry —..-- = 2.50 
Famous Indian Chiefs—Moyer . 3.00 
First Fish—Colby : 2.00 
Friendly Animals—Reeves 2.50 
Homes and Habits—Schmidt __ 2.50 
Indian Legends—Gridley 2.50 
Indians of Yesterday—Gridley 2.50 
Junior Book of Camping and Woodcraft 4.50 
Lookout For The Forest—Blough 2.75 
Traveling Birds—Boulton ___. 2.50 
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by writing the Conservation Depart- 
ment of the Association at Philips- 
burg, Pennsylvania. Written and il- 
lustrated by forestry engineer W. G. 
Jones, this handsome brochure makes 
an outspoken case for the ultimate 
virtues of reclaimed strip-mined lands 
The pro and con of such mining is 
a complex subject with which this 
column is not prepared to deal, but 
there can be nothing but good words 
for such effective land reclamation, 
once the damage of strip mining has 
been done. 

An interesting series for amateur 
naturalists is the Dodd, Mead 1001 
Questions Answered Series. ‘Two 
new volumes in this project are 
1001 Questions Answered About 
Birds by Allan and Helen Cruick- 
shank and 1001 Questions Answered 
About Trees by Rutherford Platt. 

These are both more useful and 
appealing volumes than their awk- 
ward titles suggest. 

The Cruickshanks and Dr. Platt 
are highly skilled specialists who 
know so much concerning their sub- 
jects that the message comes through, 
although the question and answer 
form is a discouraging one. 

Dr. Platt’s book in regard to trees 
is a minor education in itself. Few 
readers are so sophisticated as not 
to learn a great deal from it. I per- 
sonally found it tremendously in- 
formative, and while the Cruick- 
shank book is no less so, the Platt 
tour de force through forestry is a 
staggeriny achievement that bears 
special note. 





Izaak Walton League Launches 
“SOS” Shorelines Program 


A campaign to save, enhance and as- 
sure public access to the shores of 
America’s oceans and lakes and the 
banks of streams and rivers will be 
launched November 1 by the Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America. Formal ap- 
proval of the program was announced 
by President George F. Jackson, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado, following the 
annual fall meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors. Mr. Jackson said, “The Board 
of Directors of the Izaak Walton League 
has endorsed the principles and objec- 
tives of legislation proposing a federal- 
state ‘Save Our Shorelines’ program, 
and has approved an action program to 
implement its decision. The combined 
legislative and local action program will 
comprise the League’s primary national- 
state-local co-operative effort for the re- 
mainder of 1959 and 1960.” 


a. 
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NEY MAKER! 


dependable 


More profit—less downtime! POULAN’S versatile ‘59 line gives you three 
great models to choose from... new guides shaped and toughened to do any 
cutting job economically. POULAN Chain Saws are set to pinch pennies like 
never before! See ‘em for yourself —see a POULAN demonstration today! 
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Shreveport, Louisiana 
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I nominate 


Please fill in, clip out and mail to The American Forestry Association 
Nomination for Membership 
: uy 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


(Membership includes a subscription, for the duration of the membership, to 
' the monthly magazine AMERICAN FoRESTs) 


To The Amegican’. Forestry Association 
919 17th Street; N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





whose address is 


(NAME OF NOMINEE—PLEASE PRINT) 





for Membership 





The American Forestry Association. 


My Name as Nominating Member 


in The American Forestry Association. Please send the nominee an Invitation 
to Membership which outlines the privileges and benefits of membership in 





My Address 





memberships. only. 


DUES: Subscribing membership per year, $6; Two years, $11; Contributing mem- 
bership per year, $10; Sustaining membership per year, $25; Life membership 
(no other dues. for life), $150; Patron membership (no other dues for life), $1000. 
Canadian postage 25c extra per year, Foreign 50c extra per year, on Subscribing 


10-59 
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N “Outline Program for the Use 
A and Enjoyment of the Potomac 
' , rr Valley” has been published by the 
triptige brochure ; Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 


eA : ; anaes sources, headed by Dr. Ira N. Ga- 
war ’ brielson and Dr. Spencer M. Smith. 
MURA CHEMICAL The 48-page booklet was prepared 
‘CORPORATION under the auspices of a sponsoring 
committee comprised of members of 
3414 16th Avenue West the group of conservationists who 
Seattle 99, Washington joined Justice William O. Douglas 
on his C & O Canal hike in 1954. 
Anthony Wayne Smith, of the Na- 
| tional Parks Association, is chair- 
| man. Other committee members are 
William E. Davies, John H. Cover, 
Grant Conway, and C. J. §. Durham. 
a P Pointing to the lack of an inte- 
When Writing Advertisers— | | grated on Te in the development of 
the Potomac Valley, the sponsors 
suggest adoption of some or all of 
the seven basic recommendations 
made, although the proposals are 
advanced “solely for purposes of dis- 
cussion at present.” 
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A GOOD IDEA IN FIRE FIGHTING ... 
Lo-Blo, the Air Broom saves time & labor 


NEW => 
534 hp. 

FOREST 

MODEL 


Weighs but 93 Ibs. 





<= 3 h.p. model (65 Ibs.) now in use in 
Missouri and other States. 


Write us for a free copy of Bulletin 725 
“AIR BLAST LINE BUILDING.” Prepared 
by University of Missouri Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, it thoroughly describes and 
pictures their complete Field Tests. 


ATWATER-STRONG COMPANY 
Atwater, Ohio Phone WHitehall 7-2344 














POTOMAC VALLEY 
STUDIED 


Report By Citizens Committee on Natural Resources 


The proposals are: 1) A Potomac 
Valley Conservation Agency, charged 
with responsibility for the conserva. 
tion and management of the natv- 
ral resources of the region. The em- 
phasis would be on conservation, 
not on exploitation. The booklet 
states, “unless the states can do much 
better than they have done thus far 
in reaching an effective compact, the 
agency would have to be federal”; 
2) A grant of authority which would 
define a clear-cut and comprehensive 
policy and a system of priorities in 
resource management. This would 
be a departure from traditional 
methods of piecemeal assignments 
and grants of undue and arbitrary 
power; 3) Comprehensive powers in 
the agency to develop general and 
specific plans for the valley and the 
use and enjoyment of its resources, 
together with authority to conduct 
research and investigation and carry 
on experimental and pilot opera- 
tions within its field; 4) The subor- 
dination of existing governmental 
agencies engaged in dam building, 
road construction, and comparable 
activities, to the review authority 
of the agency; a consultative obliga- 
tion to be imposed on such bureaus 
as the Forest Service, the Soil Con- 
servation Service, and others whose 
programs “are important but not 
destructive” in their potentialities; 
5) Independent power in the agency 
to act in any resource field where ac- 
tion becomes essential and the bu- 
reaus normally responsible fail to 
move; action on pollution abate- 
ment would be an example; these 
powers would not extend to big dam 
and big road construction; 6) Sizable 
funds available for research into 
such questions as effluent distilla- 
tion, sludge composting, salt remov- 
al, solar engines, and long-lived bat- 
teries, solutions which are essential 
to the best management of the re- 
sources of the region; 7) A simplified 
system of public hearings to enable 
everyone to present his views on pro- 
grams and a fair process of appeal, 
affording something more than pro 
forma relief, perhaps eventually to 
the President. 
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The St. Joe Paper Company carries on its timber enterprises with an 
eye to the future, aware that without constant vigilance its forest lands 
would soon be depleted by man’s own greed or by the ravages of fire. 
To insure an adequate timber supply for tomorrow, the company main- 
tains forestry management, timber conservation and fire prevention 
programs throughout its entire operation. 


FOREST MANAGEMENT 


Green timber is our raw material. Selective cutting by experienced 
woodsmen, plus planned planting in cut over land, is essential in 
maintaining that source of supply throughout the years to come. 


TIMBER CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


The St. Joe Paper Company is mindful of the need for timber con- 
servation and cuts only those trees that have reached proper growth, 
thus enabling each tree of the forest to make its greatest contribu- 
tion to the country’s economy. 


FIRE CONVENTION PROGRAM 


To protect its resources today and to provide even 
greater resources tomorrow, the company maintains an 
ever vigilant guard against fire, the scourge of the woods. 











——ST. JOE PAPER COMPANY —— 


PORT ST. JOE, FLORIDA 
Kraft Fibre From Southern Pine .. . 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


100% Kraft Container Board, Kraft Corrugating Medium, Unbleached 
Sulphate Kraft Wood Pulp, Kraft Corrugated Shipping Containers. 


E 
owes Greene SALES OFFICE AND PLANT WOODLANDS DIVISION 
1514 Barnett Bank Building 


Jacksonville, Florida Port St. Joe, Florida Tallahassee, Florida 




















FALL BARGAINS 
IN YOUNG 
SHADE TREES 


All of the varieties of fine shade trees 
listed below will succeed fully as well 
when planted in October to December as 
in the spring and they will grow 50% 
better next summer. 

We supply thousands to large estates, 
parks and municipalities. You can save 
by buying from us, too. 5 of one kind 
at 10 rate. 50 at 100 rate. Order direct 


from this advertisement. Pay express 
(10 to 15%) on arrival. 
(10) (100) 
ACER (Maple) 
Rubrum (Red Maple) 4to6 ft. $15.00 $125.00 
6to8ft. 30.00 225.00 
saccharum (Sugar 
Maple) 4to6ft. 15.00 135.00 
6to8ft. 30.00 225.00 
platanoides (Norway 
Maple) 4toSft. 12.50 100.00 
CLADRASTIS 
(Yellow-wood) 4to6ft. 40.00 350.00 
CORNUS Florida 
(Dogwood) 4toSft. 35.00 280.00 
FRAXINUS 
(White Ash) 6to8ft. 19.00 150.00 
OXYDENDRON 
(Sour-wood) 4to5 ft. 17.50 125.00 
PLATANUS 
(Amer. Sycamore) 4to 5 ft. 12.50 95.00 
6to8ft. 22.50 175.00 
8tol0ft. 30.00 250.00 
POPLAR Lombardy 5 to 6 ft. 8.50 65.00 
Bolleana 4to5ft. 17.00 150.00 
QUERCUS (Pin Oak) 4to5 ft. 30.00 250.00 
SALIX (Willow) 
Babylonica 
(Weeping) 4to5ft. 12.50 110.00 
Wisconsin 
(Hardy Wpg.) 4to5ft. 12.50 110.00 
Golden Weeping 
(Niobe) 4toS ft. 12.50 110.00 
SORBUS 
(Mountain Ash) 4toSft. 25.00 195.00 
TILIA 
(American Linden) 4to5Sft. 18.00 145.00 
6to8ft. 30.00 250.00 


FALL CATALOGUE sent FREE 
with each order 
or send 10¢ (50¢ W. of Rockies) 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Dept. D-31, Highlands, N. J. 

















Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, weasels, etc. Takes mink, coons without 
injury. Straying pets, poultry released unhurt. Open ends 
give animal confidence. Fully guaranteed. No jaws or 
springs to break. Rustproof. Sizes for all needs. Send 
for booklet on trapping secrets illustrated by Carl Burger. 


HAVAHART, 155-A Water Street, Ossining, N. Y. 


please send me FREE new 40-page booklet and price list. 
ame 





Address 
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Forester Vs. Comrade 
(From page 50) 


Unfortunately, this state of affairs 
was only temporary. In December, 
1957, Comrade Lysenko’s voice was 
again heard, stridently, from the col- 
umns of Jzvestia. With obvious sup- 
port from Premier Khrushchev, Ly- 
senko savagely attacked Sukachev 
and the young biologists who had 
followed his lead. In a statement 
that was a classic of anti-intellectual- 
ism Lysenko advocated Khrushchev’s 
suggestion of letting the collective 
farmers decide which was the valid 
theory of heredity! 

In August, 1958, Lysenko’s old 
status appeared fully consolidated 
once again. Several Russians sched- 
uled to speak at the International 
Congress of Genetics in Montreal 
were withdrawn. In their places ap- 
peared others who read papers con- 
forming to Michurinist thought. 

Unless more recent developments 
have militated against Lysenko and 
for Sukachev, it seems that Commu- 
nist ideology has won the battle 
against objective science. Academi- 
cian Sukachev’s presence or absence 
at the Fifth World Forestry Congress 
next year in Seattle may throw some 
light on the current state of Soviet 
biological policy. 


Pennsylvania’s Forestry 
Heritage 
(From page 15) 


under the 
From 1891 


cation was carried on 
association’s auspices. 


onward, he devoted most of his time | 


to this work. 

To an earlier generation of con- 
servationists Dr. Rothrock’s name 
was so well known that it was vir- 
tually a household word. But his 
career is less familiar to the present 
generation (he died in 1922), hence 
a thumbnail sketch of this great 
American is in order. 

Born April 9, 1839, in McVey- 
town, Mifflin County, Pennsylvania, 
the son of a physician, Joseph Trim- 
ble Rothrock received a science de- 
gree from Harvard University in 
1864. His college studies were in- 
terrupted by the Civil War when in 
1862 he enlisted in a Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry Regiment. He 
was wounded at Fredericksburg and 
was later promoted to a captaincy 
in the cavalry. 

While at Harvard he became in- 
terested in botany through the influ- 
ence of the renowned botanist Asa 
Gray. He then went to the Univer- 
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A CAREER REPRINT 
FOR PROSPECTIVE 
FORESTERS 


Second Edition, Enlarged to Include 
Forestry Scholarships Available in 
Forestry Schools 





5, PORESTIN A PILAR FOR THE PURE 


The Campaign of The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association to 
encourage outstanding young 
men to adopt forestry as a 
career has resulted in the 
publishing of a 46- page 
Career reprint, containing 
among others the following 
articles from AMERICAN 
FORESTS Magazine: 


MEN WANTED 


THE MANPOWER SHORTAGE IN 
FORESTRY 


FORESTRY AS A CAREER 


CAN HE GROW WITH OUR 
ORGANIZATION? 


THE BIG STEP 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
FORESTRY SCHOOL 


AVAILABLE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Copies of this Reprint are now 
available at the following 
prices: 


1- 24 copies—50¢ 
25- 49 copies—45¢ 
50- 99 copies—40¢ 
100-499 copies—35¢ 


We will provide special quotations, 
on 500 or more copies. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 17TH STREET, N.W., 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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sity of Pennsylvania to study medi- 
cine, but again his career was inter- 
rupted when he became a member of 
an exploring party to British Co- 
lumbia. 

After his graduation, he taught 
botany at the Pennsylvania State 
Agricultural College (now Penn 
State University) and later practiced 
medicine. In 1873 he went on an- 
other exploring expedition to the 
West as surgeon and botanist. He 
discovered and named new species 
of plants in the Rocky Mountains 
and California. 

As was mentioned, his active in- 
terest in forestry, as distinct from 
botany, began with his appointment 
as Michaux lecturer. He made a 
trip to Europe, where his observa- 
tions of well-managed forests provid- 
ed subject matter for the strenuous 
lecture campaign that followed. 

During the early 1890's he trav- 
eled by backboard wagon over the 
rough and rutted roads of the state, 
lecturing and showing lantern slides 
to all who would look and listen, 
striving to awaken people to the 
seriousness of Pennsylvania’s grow- 
ing forest desolation. 

This period was an era of small 
beginnings in Pennsylvania and 


other states. It must be remembered 
that there were practically no trained 
foresters in America before 1898. 
Hence most of the accomplishments 
prior to that year must be measured 
not by results in the woods, for they 
were few, but by many years of pub- 
lic education to inform the people 
of the forest situation. The tederal 
Division of Forestry, The American 
Forestry Association, and the few 
state forestry associations then in ex- 
istence were successful in stimulat- 
ing some public interest to the 
extent that they helped shape public 
forestry policies and develop needed 
legislation, both federal and state. 
The first commission to conduct 
a forest inquiry in Pennsylvania was 
authorized by the legislature in 
1887. Another, appointed in 1893 
to report on forestry conditions in 
the state, had Dr. Rothrock as a 
member. It provided the first rea- 
sonably complete data on the de- 
pletion of Penn’s Woods, especially 
the damage by fire. Prophetically, 
in view of the present day interest 
in watershed management, this 
early report had a section on the 
relation of forests to stream flow. 
At last, in 1895, with the creation 
by the legislature of the state De- 








BARTLETT TREE TOOLS 


Are Used Throughout the World 
Where Quality Counts 











No. 41—UTILITY SAW 
20” or 24” Tuttle Tooth Blade 
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No. 114B—26 
Special Utility Saw, 4 teeth per inch 





ed Sitka Spruce Poles up 
to 16’ 
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No. 777—26” Handle 
Lopping Shear 
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| -———§ { BARTLET-T | MFG:GO; DETROIT. No. 
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Square End Mount No. No. 44 
1 W50 Compound Lever Pole Saw 
Tree Trimmer. Laminat- » 





partment of Agriculture, provision 
was made for a Division of Forestry 
within the department. It was logi- 
cal that Dr. Rothrock should be 
designated as head of this new divi- 
sion. Six years later he succeeded in 
having the division raised to the 
status of the Department of Forest- 
ry. Later, under the administration 
ot Governor Gifford Pinchot, it was 
given its present name, the Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters. 

The three foundation stones. on 
which Pennsylvania forestry was es- 
tablished are protection from fire 
(and later from insects and disease 
also), purchase of land for state for- 
ests, and public service and educa- 
tion. Next to Dr. Rothrock, the 
person who had most to do with 
building a strong state forest service 
during the early decades of the pres- 
ent century was George H. Wirt. A 
graduate of Juniata College and ot 
the old Biltmore Forest School in 
North Carolina, he was appointed 
as Pennsylvania’s first state forester 
in 1901. He began the first techni- 
cal forestry work at Mont Alto, 
where the commonwealth had _ be- 
gun the acquisition of state forests. 

In 1903 Mr. Wirt became direc- 
tor of the State Forest Academy at 


BARTLETT BRACERS USE BARTLETT PRODUCTS 


Prevent Winter Damage 


Lag 
Thread 
Eye Bolts 
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No. 89 showing complete line. 








Lag Thread Tree Rods 


For 47 years Bartlett has specialized in the 
most efficient pruning tools. Write for Catalog 


For treating 
pruning 
wounds to pre- 
vent rot or fun- 
gus growth. 
Pure Egyptian 
black asphalt 
base with pine 
tar oil. Will 
not freeze, 
crack or blis- 
ter. Comes in 
% pints, pints, 
quarts and 1- 
gallon cans. 





Universally used because of 
Superior quality. 


Tree Paint can 
with adjustable 
Brush and Leather 
case with belt 
loop on back. 












TREE SURGERY 
SUPPLIES 


BARTLETT MFG.CO. 
3019 E GRAND BLVD. 
OETROIT, MICH. 
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WHAT'S NEW 
IN TREE 
AND LOG MARKING? 


of the MODERN 
TREE MARKER ! 


THE NELSON COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


SEE THE NEW 
NEL-SPOT DEVELOPMENTS 
AT THE NELSON EXHIBIT 
A.F.A. & P.F.A. MEETING 

BEDFORD, PENNA. 
OCT. 12-13, 1959 














NOW THERE ARE FIVE... 






GROWING TREES FOR 






FUTURE 


“With the recent addition of the 
George B. McCleod Tree Farm, 
Willamette Valley now has five tree 
farms in Western Oregon. This fam- 
ily of scientifically managed forests 
includes the Snow Peak, Black Rock, 
Roaring River and Trask Mountain 
Tree Farms—all growing timber as 
a crop.” 
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| Mont Alto, authorized that year by 


the legislature. Incidentally, Penn- 
sylvania was the only state ever to 
train foresters solely for the state 
forest service. The school was 
merged with the Department of For- 
estry at Penn State in 1929, and is 
now operated as the Mont Alto 


| Branch of the Pennsylvania State 


University School of Forestry. 
Appointed forest inspector in 
1910 for the Pennsylvania Depart- 


| ment of Forestry at Harrisburg, Mr. 


Wirt in 1915 was made the state’s 
chief forest fire warden. The pres- 
ent unified forest protection organ- 
ization, of which he is largely the 
architect, has served as a model for 
other state protection organizations. 

Up to 1911, when the Weeks Law 
was passed to provide federal aid to 
the states for the protection of for- 


| ested watersheds from fire, only 16 
| states had appropriated funds for 
| fire control. Pennsylvania had been 


one of these 16 states. Her laws 
wisely provided for the protection 
of all lands from fire, regardless of 


| ownership. Under Mr. Wirt as chief 


forest fire warden, the construction 
of many steel fire observation tow- 


| ers and the extension of a network 


| of telephone lines resulted in steady 


GENERATIONS 





reduction of areas burned as well 
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as the average size of the fires, 

Over the years, forest protection 
in Pennsylvania has benefited from 
federal co-operation, as have research 
and other forestry activities. But to 
the state’s credit it must be said that 
good standards of protection had 
been started and maintained long 
before federal assistance was made 
available. 

Large forest fires are now largely 
a thing of the past, so much so 
that it is difficult to realize that 
a few short decades ago as much as 
a quarter-million acres of Penn's 
Woods burned in a single year. Per- 
haps the greatest achievement of 
those early decades was the gradual 
change in public attitude toward 
fire. Now that the public has been 
educated to realize the value of effi- 
cient fire control, it not only ex- 
pects, but demands, good forest pro- 
tection. 

The acquisition of forest reserva- 
tions, later named state forests, be- 
gan in 1898. The first lands pur- 
chased were located on the _ head- 
waters of the state’s three large riv- 
ers. This early policy of land acqui- 
sition provided opportunity for the 
state to engage in forest manage- 
ment and administration, and thus 
build up a corps of professionally 
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educated foresters. Up to 1920, 
more than 100 young graduates of 
the old Mont Alto school entered 
upon their duties as foresters in 
charge of the newly-created state 
forest districts. 

In passing, it should be mentioned 
that the state forests now total 1.8 
million acres. The success of the 
program later stimulated the acqui- 
sition of Pennsylvania’s splendid sys- 
tem of state parks and state game 
lands, now aggregating nearly one 
million acres. 

Upon the retirement of Dr. Roth- 
rock as Commissioner of Forestry in 
1904, Robert S. Conklin, who had 
been an employee of the commis- 
sion since 1895 and who had been 
appointed deputy commissioner in 
1903, was named to succeed him. 
Mr. Conklin held the post of com- 
missioner until 1920, when he was 
replaced by Gifford Pinchot. Unde 
Mr. Conklin’s administration the 
state forests were increased in area 
to more than one million acres, the 
output of the state forest nurseries 
was enlarged, and much of the con- 
structive work in protection from 
fire was accomplished. 

Following * his retirement, Dr. 
Rothrock was retained on the State 
Forestry Commission, a body of five, 
until shortly before his death in 
1922. In the 1923 edition of The 
Oak Leaf, a publication by the stu- 
dents of the Mont Alto Forest 
School, was published this epitaph: 

“Dr. Joseph Trimble Rothrock, 
citizen, soldier, botanist, forester 
and statesman, will ever head the 
roll of foresters in Pennsylvania. 
His work has been commemorated 
in silver, bronze and stone, but the 
million acres of green state forest 
covering his beloved mountains is 
his real monument. These mountain 
forests continue his service to the 
people of the state in an ever-grow- 
ing measure—an immortal monu- 
ment.” 

During the first two decades of 
the present century, the State Forest 
Commission was a potent policy- 
making force. Among the ardent 
conservationists who served on the 
Commission during these formative 
years were Dr. Henry S. Drinker of 
South Bethlehem, a former presi- 
dent of The American Forestry As- 
sociation, Miss Myra Lloyd Dock of 
Fayetteville, Simon B. Elliott of 
Reynoldsville, J. Linn Harris of 
Bellefonte, Mrs. Mary Flinn Law- 
rence of Erie, and Col. Henry W. 
Shoemaker of McElhatten. 

Miss Dock was one of the pioneer 
woman conservationists of America. 





A botanist, she became interested 
in forestry after hearing one of Dr. 
Rothrock’s lectures. As early as 1889 
she was a contributor to Garden and 
Forest, the forerunner of American 
Forests magazine. A member of the 
commission when its constructive 
work was progressing rapidly, she 
was particularly concerned with the 
welfare of the early field foresters, 
whose lives were not without hard- 


behalf is still remembered with 
gratitude by those foresters fortu- 
nate enough to have known this re- 
markable lady. 

When Gifford Pinchot was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Forestry in 
1920, with characteristic energy he 
at once set about reorganizing 
the department and infusing it with 
renewed vigor. The force of his 
dynamic personality, the availability 


ships. Indeed, her efforts in their 
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Vermeer POW-R-STUMP CUTTER 


Removes Stumps in Minutes —Not Hours! 


Tree Service men and park, recreational and 
municipal officials all over the country are 
praising the Vermeer POW-R-STUMP CUT- 
TER. More than an unusual new machine, the 
Vermeer POW-R-STUMP CUTTER is a revo- 
lutionary, new principle, that once and for ever 
has taken the cost, the time and the drudgery 
of labor out of stump-removal! “From a stump 
to chips . . . in minutes,” is more than a by- 
word, too, it’s a fabulous fact. The Vermeer 
POW-R-STUMP CUTTER removes the largest 
tree stump—rips it to shreds to a depth of ten 
inches below the surface of the ground—all in a 
matter of minutes. One man, only, is required 
for the whole operation. And when the job is 
done there’s no stump left to be hauled away, 


no gaping hole to be filled, no rutted lawns, no, 


damaged curbs, driveways or sidewalks. 


This is just part of the remarkable story 
about the Vermeer POW-R-STUMP CUTTER. 
To get all the details, write—today—for the 
colorful new FREE folder, just off the press. 


VERMEER MFG. CO. 


1473 W. Washington — Pella, lowa 
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the granting of enlarged responsi- 
bility to the field foresters all con- 
tributed to a heightened esprit de 
corps. 

His predecessors were men who 
had no precedents and _ pitifully 
meager funds to build a forestry or- 
ganization, but they used their 
wherewithal economically and effi- 
ciently. Hence, the foundation they 
laid made it possible for him to ex- 
pand not only the forestry program, 
but the parks, recreation, and water 
policies as well. 

Now, with the governor, the legis- 
lature, and public sentiment behind 
him, Mr. Pinchot made the most 
of these advantages. Until he him- 
self was elected governor in 1922, 
he conducted a successful forest con- 
servation crusade in Pennsylvania, 


‘not unlike the national crusade he 


led during the period (1898-1910) 
he was chief of the U. S. Forest 
Service. 


In this’ undertaking he was ably 
assisted by Robert Y. Stuart, a Yale 
forestry graduate and a native of 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, who was bor- 
rowed from the U. S. Forest Service 
to become Mr. Pinchot’s deputy com- 
missioner in 1920. Major Stuart set 
high standards of efficiency and pub- 
lic service, and, when Mr. Pinchot 
resigned, succeeded him as commis- 
sioner. Parenthetically, it is a meas- 
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ure of Major Stuart’s ability as « for. 
ester and administrator that he subse. 
quently returned to the Forest Sery. 
ice, and became its chief. 


Thus, when Mr. Pinchot lef: the 
department to become governor, 
forestry had become firmly estab. 
lished as a policy of the common. 
wealth. The spade work had been 
done, the new ground broken. 


In this historical summary the 
author has focused attention on a 
few individuals who greatly influ- 
enced the development of forestry 
in Pennsylvania. At the same time, 
for lack of space, he has failed to 
mention many other Pennsylvani- 
ans, women as well as men, who 
gave generously of their time and 
talents to the cause of conservation 
in its formative years. For the most 
part these individuals were members 
of the Pennsylvania Forestry Asso- 
ciation, and into that organization 
their efforts and enthusiasm were 
channeled. 


Thus, from an era of small begin- 
nings, and with the constant and 
loyal support of the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association, the. forestry 
movement attained a momentum 
that has carried forward until this 
day. An account of the later years 
is properly another story. 


Historic Gettysburg 
(From page 36) 


reached their goal and fought hand- 
to-hand to the death—but the others 
were forced back or fell. 


While you’re at Seminary Ridge, 
be sure to climb the lookout tower 
for a view of the 500-acre farm of 
President Eisenhower. Then drive 
through the Peach Orchard and 
Wheat Field to Devil’s Den and 
Little Round Top, a principal van- 
tage point on the sixteen-mile route. 
All these were scenes of heavy fight- 
ing the second day, when the casual- 
ties were extremely heavy. Along 
Emmitsburg Road, General Barks- 
dale, the brave Mississippian, was 
killed. On the Union side, General 
Sickles lost a leg in the thick of 
action. 

Now the road leads along the 
Union line, to the huge Pennsyl- 
vania Monument and the stone wall 
called the Angle, or the high water 
mark, the crest of Pickett’s Charge. 
Nearby is the statue of General 
George Meade, the Union com- 
mander who proved more than a 
match for the seemingly invincible 
Lee. 
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Tree farming Proof? Ten years ago, there were only 16 


million acres of woodlands on the nation’s 

° accredited Tree Farms. Today, there 

1S a are almost 50 million acres, a three-fold 

‘increase. Each Tree Farm is being operated as 

a private enterprise, growing trees for a 

\ K TT G regular cash income, just like any other crop. 
GRO N One of the big reasons why tree farming is 
a growing business is because the market for 

wood is growing. Annual consumption of 


eo 
b | ] Sl I ‘ ess wood products is rising at a steady rate 


and continues to rise as our economy expands. 


The country’s tree farmers are able to supply these 

growing needs because they are employing scientific forestry 
methods in cutting, harvesting, seeding and through the 
protection of their timber from fire and disease. 

This is good news not only for tree farmers and 
wood-using industries, but also for the nation. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 











BETTER SURVIVAL, 
BETTER GROWTH 


WITH 


ROOTSPRED TREE PLANTERS 





ROOTSPRED "Lake States” Scalper re- 
duces competition 15” each side of 
planted tree. 


e@ For effective scalping — north or 
south, heavy soils or light 

e A deeper trench with soil loosened 
below root level 

e A dependable sarisfaction guaran- 
tee 

e@ An economical model for Christ- 
mas Tree Growers 

e@ Also a production plantation mow- 
er—double rotary 
For specifications, prices, ohotos, 

write: 


ROOTSPRED 


St. Petersburg, Pennsylvania 











Forest Management 


use the 


HAGA ALTIMETER 


and the 


SPIEGEL-RELASKOP 


Easy to check height, diame- 
ter of trees, basal area etc. 
Topographic-, Degree- & Per- 
centage scale. Scales self- 


adjusting for any slope. Built- 
in-rangefinder. 


POCKET 
ALTIMETER 
BAROMETER 


Registers anew every 3000 
feet, easily readable scale. 
Weatherforecaster. 


Ask for free literature: 


WILLIAM A. WOLFF 


4051 Maybelle Ave. 
Oakland, Cal. 
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From here you enter the iron gate- 
way of the National Cemetery, dedi- 


| cated in autumn of 1863, when 
| thousands came to hear Edward 


Everett’s two-hour eulogy, followed 


by Lincoln’s brief remarks. The | 


President was heard politely, if with- 
out enthusiasm, and his words were 
almost lost in the closing hymn and 
benediction. 


Another principal point of inter- 
est, outside the park, is the Cyclo- 


| rama (admission 30¢), a tremendous 


circular painting re-creating Pick- 


| ett’s Charge. As part of the National 


Park Service’s “Mission 66” program 
at Gettysburg, the Cyclorama will 
be moved, probably next year, to a 
new visitor center and museum. 
The Park Service has also pro- 
posed the acquisition of lands 
needed to complete the boundaries. 
The Senate, in the last session of 
Congress, was willing to appropriate 
$650,000 toward this purpose, but 
the House of Representatives con- 


sidered such an expenditure waste- | 


fully extravagant. Finally, both 
houses compromised by agreeing to 
spend $450,000, providing zoning to 
prevent further commercialization 
would be enacted locally. This is 


| not considered a very promising so- 


lution. 


“But in a larger sense,” Lincoln 
said in his words to posterity, “we 
cannot dedicate, we cannot conse- 
crate, we cannot hallow this ground. 


| The brave men, living and dead, 


who struggled here, have consecrated 
it far above our poor power to add 
or detract.” But today our genera- 
tion must determine whether, since 
we cannot add to this shrine, we 


| should be judged in time by our 


“poor power” to detract. 


Earthquake Geologic 
Area Proposed 


Plans to establish a special Earth- 
quake Geologic Area in national 
forest lands affected by the recent 
violent earthquakes in Montana 
were announced last month by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


| An intensive survey has been started 


by the Department's Forest Service 


| to assess the effects of the Aug. 17 
and 18 massive earthquake on life, 
| property, and the earth’s surface 


within the Gallatin and Beaverhead 
National Forests. 


When the survey is completed, 


boundaries will be determined and 
the Earthquake Geologic Area estab- | 
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HAS IT OCCURRED 
TO YOU? 


There are many members 
and friends of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association 
who find it impractical to 
contribute to its educational 
activities during their life- 
time. Gifts in the form of a 
bequest are welcomed. Ofh- 
cers of the Association will 
gladly consult at any time 
with those who wish to know 
more about designating gifts 
for educational work in for- 
est conservation. 


Following is a paragraph 
suitable for incorporation in 
wills: 


“I hereby give, devise and 
bequeath 
American Forestry Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., a 
non-profit District of Colum- 
bia corporation, or its suc- 
cessor, or successors, for the 
purpose of promoting the 
corporate activities of said 
Association.” 


THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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lished under Department of Agricul- 
ture regulations for setting up spe- 
cial areas of great public interest. 

The Gallatin and Beaverhead Na- 
tional Forests sustained the brunt 
of shock waves which resulted in a 
giant landslide and the birth of the 
newest natural lake in the United 
States. 

Sentiment is already building up 
among the people of Montana for 
establishing an appropriate memo- 
rial in Gallatin National Forest in 
memory of the men, women and 
children who lost their lives as a re- 
sult of the quake. Richard E. Mc- 
Ardle, chief of the USDA’s Forest 
Service, said that his organization 
would co-operate in any appropriate 
plan approved by the families con- 
cerned. 

“Though the quake area is clothed 
in tragedy,” Mr. McArdle declared, 
“the Forest Service recognizes that 
the area has tremendous new geo- 
logical importance as the scene of 
one of America’s severest earth- 
quakes and its youngest natural 
lake.” Physical evidence of the 
earthquake will be visible for cen- 
turies to come. 

The Earthquake Geologic Area is 
expected to include the giant rock 
slide which dammed the Madison 
River, the new lake it created, and 
many of the prominent faults and 
fissures on the Gallatin and Beaver- 
head National Forests which resulted 
from this natural phenomenon. Mr. 
McArdle stated that the area would 
be managed to protect and preserve 
evidence of earthquake action so 
that it will be available for observa- 
tion and study. Special trails, over- 
looks and interpretative signs will 
be included. Development work 
will start after the emergency work 
of opening up roads and restoring 
damaged public facilities has been 
accomplished. 

The plan to establish the Earth- 
quake Geologic Area is another ac- 
tion by the Department of Agricul- 
ture through the Forest Service to 
manage the national forests for total 
public interest, Mr. McArdle said. 

The Montana earthquake is re- 
ported to be one of the strongest re- 
corded earthquakes in recent history 
of the United States. The biggest 
earth movement of the entire quake 
area occurred on the Gallatin Na- 
tional Forest in Madison River Can- 
yon seven miles below Hebgen Dam. 
There a tremendous slide, three- 
quarters of a mile long, slipped off 
the mountain, plugging the canyon 
with a natural dam. Anew deep 
water lake is forming behind the 
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GOOD FOREST MANAGEMENT 
ASSURES WOOD SUPPLY 


The planning a business does and the planning people do are often 


very similar. If you had inherited a substantial piece of property 


which was going to provide a livelihood for you and your children— 


and their children—you would certainly protect and try to enhance 


the value of this legacy in every way you knew how, while making it 


earn a substantial return. 


Great Northern has this sort of legacy in its timberlands, which 


extend over a large part of the spruce-fir region of Maine. A good 


part of this land was purchased on behalf of the Company by men 


who saw—more than half a century ago—the tremendous potential 


of this northern wilderness as a never-ending source of wood—the 


raw material for the making of paper. Today Great Northern’s em- 


ployees are busy protecting this property, while at the same time 


making it pay its way. 


GREAT NORTHERN PAPER COMPANY 


6 State Street 
Bangor, Maine 
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Bark Measurers 
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Precision made in Mora, Sweden for 
accuracy and durability. Send for your 
free copy of our Foresters’ Tool Cata- 
logue. Write Dept. F 
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SCM MODEL TREE PLANTER 


| absolutely essential to preserve some of the 
| forest and ground cover in back of the 


Available for D2, T6, TD6, 40C 
420C. 


Our five distinctly different models 
are designed for deep penetration and 
high survival in all soil conditions and 
terrain. 


No distorted roots when Lowther 
machines are used. 


For Details write: 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


1671 Dearborn Street 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 


KILL TREES 
THIS QUICK, 
EASY WAY! 
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U. 8S. Forest 
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The REVEL LITTLE TREE INJECTOR 
Makes it easy and economical to cull trees 
in timber or kill worthless trees in pastures. 
Easy to use and carry, weighs only 11 Ibs. 
No re-sprouts. Safe for livestock. No crop 
damage. Cos: about $4 per acre. Sure kill 
every time. Without obligation, get the facts 
about this new injection method of killing 
unwanted trees. 


WRITE 
TODAY 


REUEL LITTLE TREE 
INJECTION CO. MADILL. 


OKLA. 





Free Booklet 
sent promptly 
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dam and is expected to back water 
up for six to seven miles. 

The newly formed lake is growing 
steadily. It is expected to be fully 
formed within a few weeks. Forest 
Service spokesmen said the consen- 
sus of geologists and engineers who 
have examined slide forming the 
new lake is that it will continue to 
hold indefinitely. 


Forest Forum 
(From page 11) 


dunes, and not just the dunes. I also en- 
joyed “Afoot In The Grand Canyon.” The 
article on using our wilderness resources is 
certainly well written. It contains a lot of 
very fine factual material and approaches 
the problem in a very sensible way. 

All told, I think the magazine is very 
good and I just couldn’t resist writing you 
about it. Being an old tree trimmer my- 
self, and always looking up to John Davey 


| as the father of the profession I followed 


in my earlier youth, I enjoyed “Kent—John 
Davey’s Living Legend,” and learned a lot 
I didn’t know. 

I wish you. and your associates would ac- 


| cept our congratulations, because we ap- 
| preciate verv much the telling of these 


| planning and park projects that deal with 


conservation in your magazine. 
Conrad L. Wirth 
Director 
National Park Service 


| Wilderness Bill 





EDITOR: 


I have read the article “A Westerner 
Looks at Wilderness” and find the usual 
arguments against the Wilderness Bill. 

I am a westerner too. In fact, I have 
spent most of my life in the wild country 
of this continent. And I am not the only 
one—there are thousands of westerners who 
can see the value to our people of natural 
areas of our land, left alone. 

As we look at the development of the 
world we can see how many areas were 
devastated and made suitable only for mere 
existence, and barely that. Throvgh the 
years, and more especially lately, many 
magazines have warned us of this fate of 
more of our land through thoughtless ex- 
ploitation. 

I am not going to hammer at the per- 
centages of land in the various categories, 
the number of dollars in the various bank 
accounts, the welfare of those who make 
money their life work. What I want to 
stress is what we plan for the future of 
the human race. We all want to make 
a living. But beyond that, we want to en- 
rich our living. All this chatter about 
wilderness for the few, and only for those 
who can afford it! One opponent said 
sarcastically: “Who wants to carry a pack?” 

I only wish I could adequately describe 
my meeting with boys out in some of our 
wilderness areas, young people out for the 
life of freedom gained by personal striving 
—the happy looks on their faces! I have 
met grown people in the mountains of our 
back country, men and women who ob- 
viously gloried in the freedom of the wild- 
erness. I remember an ecstatic fur trader 
in Labrador, who enthusiastically described 
the beauties he had seen. Robert Service 
put into poetry the feelings of the many 
pioneers. who loved that freedom of the 
frontier. . . 
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EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 
& TRANSPLANTS 
For Reforestation, Xmas Trees, 


Windbreaks, Ornamentals. 
} FREE CATALOG WITH PLANTING GUIDE 
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PINE-SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
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EVERGREEN 
LINING-OUT STOCK 


Growers of Pine, Spruce, Fir, Hemlock, etc. 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
FREE WHOLESALE PRICE LIST 


SUNCREST NURSERIES 
Box 305-E Homer City, Penna. 














AFA MEMBERSHIP 


Any person or company may become @ 
member of The Amer’ :an Forestry Associa- 
tion upon application. There are five classes 
of Membership: 


| | Subscribing, per year....................--------- $6 
Subscribing, 2 years................--------------+- i 
Contributing, per year..................-------- 10 
| Pot nis ah ool 25 


Life (for individuals) no further dues. 150 
1000 


All members receive monthly copies of 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine. 


Patron (for individuals) no further dues 





Sustaining, per year 
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MOTHER BEAR AND CUBS on a Weyerhaeuser tree farm whe-e timber is grown, protected, harvested and replaced 
in repeated cycles. The area will continue to supply wood, water and wildlife to meet present and future needs. 


benefits for everyone...from land that grows timber as a crop 


A quality hardboard, Weyerhaeuser Weytex On a western tree farm, a turbulent stream casts sun-flecked darts of 

F has a wide range of building and industrial __ spray into the air as it cascades over a time-worn ledge. Rushing headlong 
uses. Here, perforated and standard types _ toward a distant lake, it flows on year after year...a part of the water 
make attractive, functional wall paneling. supply provided by the vast timberlands of the Pacific Northwest. 


The land on which the stream is born will always be kept productive 
by skilled Weyerhaeuser foresters. As trees are harvested to meet 
America’s demand for wood, new trees will take their place. Under this 
planned program of reforestation, the tree farm will continue its primary 
function of producing timber for the nation. It will also maintain its 
value as a watershed and wildlife habitat, and as a recreational area. 

In carrying out our business of growing trees and producing forest 
products, we work to perpetuate not only our forests, but their benefits 
as well. Write us at Box A, Tacoma, Wash., for an interesting, colorful 
free booklet, Forest Products from Tree Farm to You. 


, — Company 
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Scientific Forestry 
at work... 






























Through planned selective cuttings based 
on Continuous Forest Inventory, together 
with planting, insect control, and fire pre- 
vention, Marathon’s scientific forestry 
controls both quantity and quality on mil- 
lions of acres of woodlands in the Lake 


States, the South and Canada. 


















MARATHON 


A Division of American Can Company 
MENASHA, WISCONSIN 




































































































































































A SUGGESTION FOR XMAS— 








If you are thinking of a gift to a forestry friend, why not consider... . 


PENN’S WOODS WEST 


by Edwin L. Peterson, with over 300 photos by Thomas M. Jarrett, now in 
its second printing. A highly praised and award winning book. $15.00 


MY PARTNER, THE RIVER 


The White Pine Story on the Susquehanna by R. Dudley Tonkin. The rem- 
iniscences and scholarly research of a man with 50 years experience in 
Pennsylvania’s white pine industry produce a valuable and entertaining story. 
$6.00 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH PRESS 
PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 
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There has been much talk of “wise” use 
and “multiple” use. Who is to say what is 
“wise”? Some self-appointed group with a 
special interest? And multiple use: do we 
not have to define that phrase? Does jt 
mean that every acre must have all possible 
uses—hotel, library, lumber, wildlife, live. 
stock grazing, etc. etc.? There are some for- 
ests devoted to livestock grazing—and some 
of those cannot have certain kinds of wild. 
life too. There are others that have herds 
of wildlife and cannot also have livestock. 
There are “multiple purpose” dams being 
planned that would put great areas of 
agricultural land under water and kill the 
spawning places of salmon and other fish. 

We are using so loosely, and with certain 
designs, these terms, wise use, multiple use, 
and democracy. To serve the good of man. 
kind properly, we need to do our best to 
provide for the multiple needs of people, 
not just measure the size of different groups 
and try to bring everything to a low 
average. 

I want to say here that the Forest Serv- 
ice, organized to administer certain public 
lands owned by all the people, deserves 
tremendous credit for initiating the wilder- 
ness philosophy some years ago, with the 
understanding of what constitutes wilder- 
ness, in response to a growing desire ot 
people for nature’s frontiers. That is true 
“multiple use,” a recognition of the multi- 
ple needs of our American civilization. .. . 

One of the great dangers to our culture 
is the striving for conformity—to bring 
everything, all human striving, to a low 
average based on material status. We must 
keep an open mind. In the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post is an article, one of a remarkable 
series, “The Curse of Conformity” by Wal- 
ter Gropius. And in the last number ot 
Science is a letter to the editor in which 
the writer includes the question: “Who 
may assume the right, in an open society, 
to assert that he can think for his fellows?” 
These are only random samples of what 
serious-minded people are thinking nowa- 
days about our future. 


We all agree that we want lumber, paper, 
beef, and other material things, More and 
more people think it is equally important to 
allow those who want it the opportunity 
to enrich their lives by wilderness experi- 
ence. They want democracy. They want 
to share this earth with others. To do s0, 
we cannot have conformity, we must have 
diversity. We do not want to build toward 
an autocratic dictatorship, but toward some 
sort of freedom of opportunity. 

The kinds of arguments which have arisen 
in opposition to the Wilderness Bill by all 
those with a financial motivation show 
the need for just such legislation, to give 
Congressional backing to help the different 
bureaus involved in our public lands. 

Let’s be realistic and define what we 
really mean by multiple use. Wilderness 
can have various uses that do not destroy 
the desired wilderness qualities, such as 
that type of human enjoyment, wildlife, 
watershed preservation (as practiced by na- 
ture for centuries), scientific studies (very 
important), education, and all similar ac- 
tivities. Other public lands are devoted to 
lumbering or grazing, with whatever recre- 
ation of a different kind is possible. 

Shall we, as some would have us, suc- 
cumb to mass thinking? Or shall we have 
the chance to make personal choices? Let 
us try to build a democracy in our country. 

Olaus J. Murie 
Director 

The Wilderness Society 
Moose, Wyoming 
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LEUPOLD 
FORESTRY 
INSER UMS NTS 


LEUPOLD 
CRUISER COMPASS 


Professional Sighting 
Compass 


Sturdy ... weather-proof 
instrument for timber 
cruising or preliminary 
surveys. Dimensions, 
weight, size of dial and 
length of needle ideally 
proportioned for easy 
sighting. Leupold ex- 
clusive declination ey 
set-off mecha- f/ “a 
nism. Recom- 
mended by 

leading for- 

estry schools. 


Outside diam., 31/2” 
Needle length, 21/2” 


$43-95 es 
ABNEY LEVEL 
Fast, accurate slope 


measurement and 
leveling. 


The only Abney 

Level supplied complete 

p with all four commonly used scales 

—ready for instant use. No ‘‘extra’’ scales 

to misplace. No removing and reversing of arc 

frame to bring desired scale into position. 
Internal focusing bubble magnifier. 

Complete with 4 scales — 

Per Cent « Degrees 

Topographic 
Chainage Corrections 


Furnished in saddle 
$33.00 leather case, belt loop. 


we HAND LEVEL 


Pocket level for determining 
level, fall or grade. 


Length 
Weight......10 oz. 


Compact 

instrument with internal 

focusing bubble magnifier. Fur- 

nished in saddle leather case with belt loop. 


Length, 5,” 

Weight, 31/2 oz. | $43-95 
LEUPOLD 

FORESTER COMPASS 
Surveyor’s staff com- 

pass of highest quality. 
MODELA.......$40.00 
MODEL B — with vertical 


angle scale and sights, and 
5-minute vernier . .$50.00 


AT YOUR DEALER'S OR ORDER DIRECT 
(No C.O.D.’s) 


DEALERS: $t(scnsiat 
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[«wsraunenys |)Manufacturers of Precision Instrue 
ments Since 1907. 


Internationally Famous Designers & 





LEUPOLD & STEVENS INSTRUMENTS, INC, 
4445 N.E. GLISAN ST., PORTLAND 13, ORE. 
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Feature Photo of the Month 








Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 4 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy- 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources, 
For each picture selected, AMERICAN Forests will pay $10 


AMERICAN FORESTS 
SALUTES GEORGE H. WIRT— 


The fact that the trees are high- 
er in Pennsylvania today must be 
attributed at least in part to 
work between 1901 and 1946 of 
Chief Forest Fire Warden Wirt. 
When foresters started building , 
additions to their fire towers to * 
put them above the growing 
trees they thought of Wirt and 
so did all friends of forestry ev- 
erywhere. Weighing less than 
100 pounds when he first started 
working for Commissioner Roth- 
rock in 1901, Mr. Wirt immedi- : I. 
ately showed that every pound 
thereof was pure bulldog and H 
tenacity. Another contribution 
was his presentation to The 
American Forestry Association 
of his fine library including the 
handwriting and signature of Dr. 
John A. Warder, founder of the 
association in 1875. 
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“My new Homelite is the finest saw | have ever used” 
Another user testimonial for HOMELITE 7-21C 


es Be 

Mr. Clarence L. Tucker of Sandpoint, Idaho is a man who knows what 
he wants from a chain saw and he also knows that when you cut big timber, 
it pays to buy the best . . . the Homelite 7-21C. 

With a gear ratio of 2.8 to 1, the 7-21C has all of the extra lugging power 
you need to fell trees up to 7 feet in diameter at speeds that cut through 20” 
trees in 18 seconds. Its balanced 21 pounds (less bar and chain) make it 
easy to handle on the job, easy to carry to the job. Big fuel tank lets you 
cut longer between refuelings. 

Famous Homelite short-stroke engine and 
quality features reduce maintenance and down- ene 


time. It adds up to more cutting time and greater TR: 
Profits for you. : : 


PROOF — In his letter Mr. Tucker had this to say: “The new 
Homelite is the finest saw, bar none, I have ever used. I have used 
three other makes and would place my Homelite against any of them 
for cutting.” 


Ask your Homelite dealer for a free demonstration of the 7-21C and 
find out for yourself. And be sure to see the full Homelite quality 
line of chain saws for professionals. 


As little as $6.10 weekly after sn:all down payment 
¢ only 21 pounds less bar and chain 

¢ fells trees up to 7 feet in diameter 

* straight blades 14” — 60” 

* 16” plunge-cut bow 

¢ clearing bar, brush cutter 


THINK FIRST OF QUALITY... THINK FIRST OF 


HOM ELITE 


A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. 
4210 RIVERDALE AVE., PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 


In Canada: Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
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35% to 40% 


Down goes a weakened tree on the second pass. Then the D7 unit 
shears the stump at ground level in one pass or several. 


Ocala Lumber Sales Co. of Ocala, Florida, prepares 700 
to 1,000 acres a year for planting with pine. This Cat 
D7 Tractor with K/G blade handles the clearing job. 
When not engaged in site preparation, it clears fire lanes. 
Manager L. R. Jackson says: “The D7 with K/G blade 
is the best we have seen for this work. Compared with 
a straight blade, it increases production 35% to 40%.” 

For clearing that involves tree and stump shearing 
and windrowing, you'll find the D7 with KG blade a big 
money-saver. The blade mounts on a “C” frame at a 


NEW D7 SERIES D TRACTOR! 

The new D7 Series D is leader in its class. Here are some major 
improvements that pay off in high production at low operating cost. 
NEW TURBOCHARGED ENGINE packs 140 HP and 80% more tractor 
lugging ability than the previous model. 

NEW DRY-TYPE AIR CLEANER removes at least 99.8% of all dirt from 
intake air during every service hour. Can be serviced in 5 minutes. 
NEW LIFETIME LUBRICATED TRACK ROLLERS, carrier rollers and idlers 
need no lubrication until rebuilding, eliminate on-the-job lubrication. 
NEW PRESSURE-LUBRICATED POWER TRAIN insures complete lubrica- 
tion with filtered oil to transmission, bevel gear and pinion for trouble- 
free operation. 

Along with these and other improvements, the new D7 Series D retains 


such time-tested features as the exciusive oil clutch, which delivers up 
to 2,000 hours—one whole season —without adjustment! 
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Packed with power, the D7 thrusts the stinger of the K/G blade 
through a thick tree trunk about 2 feet above ground level. 


D7 with K/G blade makes easy work of cutting and windrowing scrub 
oak. Increased production over straight blade: 35% to 40%. 


28.5-degree angle with the tractor. A sharp, armor-plate 
stinger projects 30” beyond the blade. This is the busi- 
ness end... the pictures show how well it works. 

For a complete picture of Cat track-type Tractors in 
site preparation, see your Caterpillar Dealer. He has 
on-the-job cost records covering such phases as tree and 
stump shearing, raking and windrowing, chaining, stump 
treatment and harrowing. Ask him to show them to you. 
Ask for a demonstration, too! 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 
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